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Eugene A. Nida 


The Indigenous Churches 
in Latin America 


In Chile the independent, Pentecostal-type churches are probably four times 
the size of all the other denominations put together. In Mexico they are 
undoubtedly equal to all the other groups, and in Puerto Rico and Cuba 
they are growing rapidly. In Argentina the Pentecostals, having received 
much of their inspiration and dynamic from Chilean brethren, are growing 
with amazing vitality, both in the spreading urban areas and in certain 
rural regions. In the town of Sdenz Pefia, in the northern part of Argen- 
tina, a small group of Bulgarian peasants who emigrated to Argentina 
after the war have now grown into a church of almost 300 members and 
have just completed the building of a Bible school, headed up by a Mex- 
ican pastor whom they have hired to develop the program. In Mexico City 
there is a group of some 8,000 people, who form the “Portales Church,” 
which has not only an imposing structure in the colonia of Portales, but 
some 100 small chapels in surrounding areas. The following article analyzes 
some of the characteristics of indigenous churches of Latin America, with 
special attention to their structure and to the content of their message. 


» 
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IN speaking of churches in Latin America 
it is important to distinguish four basic 


grown exclusively with Latin leadership 
and funds.! 


types: (1) mission-directed churches, 
which make no pretense to being indige- 
nous or under local leadership, (2) 
“national-front” churches, which are 
really mission-directed, but which make 
use of local persons for figurehead lead- 
ership, (3) “indigenized churches,” in 
which missions have previously had con- 
trol, but which are now being managed 
by national leaders in various countries, 
though often with direct financial support 
and indirect “leverage” on policy and 
programming, and (4) fully indigenous 
churches, in the sense that they have 


In most instances these indigenous 
churches owe much to missionary en- 
deavor, for they are in some cases an 
early break-off from formal missionary 
work, as is true of the Pentecostal work 
in Chile, which began in 1909 when 
a Methodist missionary left the mission 
and started the Pentecostal work in that 
land. In other instances, they may be 
one “spiritual generation” removed from 
missionary influence, as when the Pente- 
costal work in Argentina takes much of 
its inspiration from leaders in Chile or 
when a group of Otomi Indians in the 





This article was first given as an ad- 
dress to the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, in a meeting at Buck- 
hill Falls, Nov. 21, 1960. 
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1 William A. Smalley, “Cultural Implications 
of an Indigenous Church,” PracticaL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 2 (March-April 
1958), pp. 51-65. 
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Mesquital area of Mexico is reached 
through a strong Otomi leader who has 
had contact with a local church in Pa- 
chuca, which in turn is the result of 
some early missionary endeavor of a 
British mining engineer in the region 
some years ago. 

In this discussion we are concerned 
only with this fourth type of church, 
without implying that the others are 
unimportant. Moreover, some of the most 
important problems which are develop- 
ing in Latin America involve the inter- 
relationships of churches of classes three 
and four, a problem which we. shall 
consider below. We wish, however, to 
concentrate our attention upon this fully 
indigenous type of churches, because 
there are some basic elements in these 
movements which are highly instructive 
to us as to how the total program of 
the church may be more effectively 
developed. 


Approaches to the Study 
of the Indigenous Churches 


A study of the various indigenous 
churches in Latin America could be 
carried out along three significant lines: 
(1) statistical, (2) historical, and (3) 
structural. Unfortunately, we simply do 
not have the statistics that we should 
have about such movements and in many 
instances there is little available historical 
information. Gathering statistics on such 
groups is almost hopeless, for there are 
no central organizations or control, and 
most groups are quite unconcerned with 
statistics. Moreover, most of these groups 
are growing dynamically and they are 
relatively speaking so recent that the 
people have not sensed the need for any 
“history of their movements.” In fact, 
people rarely become interested in writ- 
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ing history while they are making it; 
and these groups, with their dynamic 
outward thrust, are making history so 
fast that they do not sense the need 
of tracing their own developments. 


We can, however, study these move- 
ments structurally, for there are a number 
of distinctive features which reveal some 
striking relationships to the cultural back- 
ground of the people. Moreover, since 
these structures have grown up with 
the people (they are the only ones the 
people have known), they have an in- 
digenous legitimacy and strength which 
many imported structures simply do not 
have. It is for this reason that in so 
many respects these groups are outdis- 
tancing other more highly subsidized, 
better educated, and historically recog: 
nized groups. 


Pentecostal Tendencies 
in the Indigenous Churches 


It would be entirely wrong to think 
of all the indigenous churches in Latin 
America as being “Pentecostal” in the 
usual sense of this word. In fact, there 
are great differences between some of 
the extreme emotional excesses of certain 
Chilean congregations and the more 
reserved fervor of a congregation such 
as at Portales in Mexico City. Moreover, 
even within a single movement there 
are wide differences of practice. On the 
other hand, certain significant features 
are broadly characteristic of most of these 
indigenous groups: (1) emphasis upon 
divine healing (often to the extent of 
regarding the use of medicines as 
evidence of weakness of faith), (2) the 
belief in speaking in tongues (though 
some groups insist on interpretation for 
any occurrence of tongues and, hence, 
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tend to make such demonstrations more 
orderly and controlled), (3) the filling 
of the Spirit (as evidenced by healing 
or the gift of tongues), (4) deep emo- 
tional fervor, often exhibited in dancing, 
shouting, and crying, (5) general ad- 
herence to a kind of “holiness doctrine” 
characteristic of certain forms of Wesley- 
anism, (6) importance of prayer and the 
receiving of answers to prayer (prayer 
is generally engaged in by all the con- 
gregation, orally and _ simultaneously), 
and (7) a type of literal biblicism which 
takes the Bible seriously but uncritically. 

It is difficult to classify this type of 
movement as simply “Pentecostal.” Actu- 
ally, there are so many types that one 
must often say, “Pentecostal-like.” Never- 
theless, there are no more extreme types 
in Latin America than exist within this 
same general kind of movement in the 
United States. 

As in the case of the range of theo- 
logical beliefs and religious practices, 
these indigenous churches also differ 
widely in their basic structures and 
functioning. However, in this area also, 
there are some important structural 
features which tend to characterize these 
many formally unrelated movements. 


Development of a Ministry 
through Apprenticeship 


The leadership of the various indige- 
nous movements in Latin America tends 
to be largel:y “laymen” who have worked 
their way up in the churches through 
an informal kind of apprenticeship system. 
They often begin as young men ushering 
in the church, then selling Scriptures or 
tracts. This may be followed by a period 
as Sunday-school teachers, then as deacons 
or elders, and finally as assistant pastors, 
often in small, newly formed congre- 


gations, and finally when these persons 
are forty or fifty years of age they may 
become full pastors of a church. Even 
with full ministerial responsibilities for 
a large congregation they may continue 
to earn a living at some secular job, 
while giving all of their spare time to 
the church. In other cases they may 
become full-time workers for the church, 
but in most cases this is only after they 
have reached full maturity. The obvious 
advantage of this type of program is 
that neophytes are not turned loose on 
congregations before they are seasoned 
by experience in a number of roles in 
church life. Moreover, by the selective 
process only those with real leadership 
ability tend to rise to the top. 

This informal apprenticeship system 
was not worked out by any special design. 
It is actually the only system the people 
have known, for this is precisely the 
manner in which many local persons 
ultimately became Roman Catholic priests, 
first as choir boys, then as catechists and 
sacristans. Finally they were ordained. 
Moreover, these Pentecostal movements 
generally had no funds to set up Bible 
schools and certainly no money to pay 
the salaries of the graduates. But in 
the process they did solve two nagging 
problems: (1) how to support a ministry 
(the ministers supported themselves until 
they were capable of attracting a church 
which had sufficient members to support 
them) and (2) the more precarious 
difficulty of selecting capable persons. 
Rather than basing a system on the mis- 
sionary’s choice, this program involved 
a kind of spiritual “survival of the fittest,” 
which resulted in the development of 
leadership, rather than “followership” 


— the normal result of paternalistic super- 
vision, 











A Functional Class Structure 


The indigenous model used for the 
development of these churches in Latin 
America has been the local Indian or 
small town social structure, which repre- 
sents a number of important class dis- 
tinctions, but each one based essentially 
on varying grades of responsibility. In 
a well-organized Roman Catholic small 
town in Latin America the people are 
highly organized for the various respon- 
sibilities in the church. Some groups are 
responsible for clothing the various saints, 
for organizing the fiestas, for keeping 
the church clean, for providing food for 
the priests or working on the lands of 
the church. Heading up such a structure 
are the Roman Catholic priest and the 
elders of the town who constitute a 
kind of self-perpetuating leadership, for 
this group controls the assigning of tasks 
and the rising of people from one grade 
to another. 


The indigenous churches of Latin 
America exhibit very similar structures, 
for almost everyone is given work to do. 
In the Portales Church in Mexico City, 
for example, new converts are put under 
the special charge of “older brothers 
or sisters in the faith,” who are to 
guide the spiritual lives of the new 
members. Others are given the job of 
evangelizing, calling on new families, 
inviting people to church. Many assume 
responsibility for one of the prayer vigils, 
for the church is kept open for groups 
praying twenty-four hours a day, every 
day of the year. Still others receive money 
from the church as a means of begin- 
ning their “talents,” and as they buy 
and sell with this money, they turn in 
the proceeds to the church —a source 
of an incredibly large income from such 
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a relatively poor congregation. Many of 
the better educated persons may assume 
responsibility for a teaching ministry, for 
praying for the sick, for organizing 
churches in other areas of the city, or 
for making trips out into the country 
where persons who have visited the city 
church extend invitations for someone to 
come with the Good News to these more 
remote towns. 

At the top of this structure is either 
a group of men (a kind of Sanhedrin) 
or a single strong personality who domi- 
nates the group. The strength of this 
structure is, however, (1) the full par 
ticipation of almost everyone and (2) 
a gradation which depends largely upon 
function rather than background. Since 
the people come so largely from the same 
general socio-economic class, there is not 
the same tendency for the rich or well 
educated to stifle the development of the 
more humble people as is the case in 
so many churches of the more historical 
denominations. 


Effective Adaptation 
to Local Circumstances 


Having arisen out of the environment 
of which they are a part, these “indige- 
nous” movements are really indigenous. 
That is to say they fit, or they just would 
not have come into existence. This means 
that these movements differ radically from 
place to place, for the patterns of life 
are very dfferent in the slum areas of 
Mexico from what they are in the rural 
Mesquital region to the north. In this 
latter area a group of about 1,500 
Otomi Indians have worked out a very 
remarkable adaptation to a most difficult 
socio-economic problem. This area is 
desperately poor and violently fanatical. 
As a result of having accepted the gospel, 
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the first Otomi Indians in the area were 
dispossessed of their lands and driven 
away. They finally managed to purchase 
a barren, neglected hill not far from 
the highway, where they built modest 
homes and set up a type of communal 
Christian community. They largely shared 
their resources, taught each other local 
skills, built their houses and chapels with 
cooperative labor; and as the community 
grew they began to cooperate with the 
government in road building projects 
where other local groups refused. As 
their leader explained, the people believed 
in “redemption of the hands with work, 
of the mind with learning to read, of the 
body through divine healing, and of the 
soul, by which men are born again.” 

This group has no formal system of 
instruction for the teaching of people. 
Rather, they invite any new convert to 
come and live in the community for 
six months to a year, during which 
time he learns what it means to be a 
Christian. He participates in almost daily 
religious services, learns to pray by pray- 
ing, learns to trust God through the 
joint devotion and trials of the com- 
munity, and finally is sent back to his 
own town or to another where he be- 
comes a member of one of the twenty or 
so congregations meeting in various chap- 
els throughout the region. 

In contrast with this highly organized 
but “low-pressure” type of social struc- 
ture, with its strong emphasis upon 
economic development and personal re- 
sponsibility, the Pentecostal development 
among the Toba Indians of northern 
Argentina? is an instructive example of 





2William D. Reyburn, Toba Indians of the 
Argentine Chaco, An Interpretive Report 
(Elkhart, Indiana: Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and Charities, 1954). 
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quite another type of adaptation. There, 
in the region near Saenz Pefia, some 
Pentecostal leaders contacted a number 
of Indians who, after a crushing defeat 
by the Argentine army, finally decided 
to do an about face and “join the white 


oh 


man. 


Some Mennonite missionaries who had 
been for some time in the area were, 
however, quite unsuccessful in making 
important contacts with these Tobas, for 
quité naturally the Mennonite orientation 
was toward economic responsibility and 
individual resourcefulness. These semi- 
nomadic Tobas, however, could not 
understand this kind of “save and slave” 
way of life. They had so long been 
immersed in a kind of “vulture culture,” 
where it was either feast or famine, that 
they felt that a person’s only security 
rested in the solidarity of the group, 
not in the resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual. In their period of disillusionment, 
however, a Pentecostal message had a 
tremendous appeal, for whereas before 
only certain persons could be medicine 
men and enjoy ecstatic experiences of 
fellowship with the ancestral spirits, as 
Pentecostals all people could be possessed 
by the Spirit of God and could enjoy 
the thrill of this new religious ecstasy. 
Moreover, this message of God's redeem- 
ing grace was explained as a way in which 
God “shared” his Son with men and 
his Son “shares” his Spirit. This theme 
of sharing struck a responsive chord, for 
willingness to share is a hasic feature 


in Toba life. 


Under this type of situation and preach- 
ing, within a few years some 10,000 
Indians of a tribe numbering about 15,000 
have become Evangelicals. Of course, 
their understanding of the Christian mes- 
sage is not very deep, but their loyalty 


102 
to Jesus Christ is strong. Accordingly, 
the Mennonite missionaries are now wise- 
ly not trying to make Mennonites of 
the people, but are working out ways 
whereby these people may he served where 
they are. 


A Relevant Message 


It is all too easy to make a hasty 
judgment of a typical sermon in these 
indigenous churches and to conclude that 
the topic and presentation is superficial 
and marginal to the truth of Christianity. 
A more careful analysis will often reveal 
something far more relevant than may 
have been thought at first. For example, 
on Reformation Day in the Portales 
Church in 1959 there was no mention 
of Luther and in fact the Reformation 
as such was not even the topic of the 
day. Rather, as this was the Sunday 
before All Saints’ Day, the theme of 
both the Sunday school and church service 
was “What is still pagan in our beliefs 
and customs on All Saints’ Day?” Rather 
than studying the Reformation which 
occurred centuries ago, these people were 
vitally concerned with how they could 
produce a reformation in their own lives 
and community as they witnessed to their 
friends and neighbors. 

The emphasis upon divine healing is 
sometimes regarded by outsiders as a 
dangerous fad, but when one realizes 
that in Latin America there is such a 
preoccupation with psychosomatic disease, 
especially the ‘evil eye’ and the susto 
‘fright’ or ‘shock,’ it is no wonder that 
the gospel has a relevance which seems 
rather unwarranted to us who look in 
from the outside. Moreover, even in 
Roman Catholicism much of the focus 
of attention upon the saints is related 
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to healing, and it is not strange that 


this same concern should carry over into 
these Protestant communities. 


Effective Means 
of Communication 


There is no doubt about the fact some 
Pentecostal-type sermons in Latin Ameri- 
ca are theologically thin, but often they 
are more effectively directed to the needs 
of the people than many sermons delivered 
in more traditional churches. It is true 
that these indigenous churches seldom 
engage in comprehensive Bible study. 
Moreover, one seldom hears a series of 
messages on a particular section of the 
Bible, for the ministers are generally not 
concerned with teaching the Bible, but 
with teaching the people. Their ministry 
is person-centered, but in essence they do 
proclaim the kerygma, for they consistent- 
ly and repeatedly emphasize certain key 
points: (1) the plan and purpose of God 
as revealed in the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, (2) the need to repent 
and be baptized, and (3) the necessity of 
becoming a part of the church as a wit- 
nessing member. 

The real communication which takes 
place within one of these indigenous 
churches is often not centered in the 
sermon, as important as that may seem 
superficially. Actually, much that is com: 
municated comes by way of group parti- 
cipation in prayer, by the concentrated 
attention of the people to the ritual 
(which though informal is very highly 
organized), and by a kind of folk drama, 
for this is essentially what one finds in 
many of these churches. For example, in 
many of the churches there is a tendency 
for the pastors to build their sermons 
primarily around Biblical heroes, and on 
one occasion in Santiago, Chile, the pastor 
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selected Zacchaeus, whom he described first 
as an embittered man who sought revenge 
against his own people by becoming a tax 
collector. Nevertheless he was a person 
with an empty heart and one supreme 
desire, namely, to see Jesus. Then he 
turned to the congregation and asked, 
“How many of you this night want to 
see Jesus?” Immediately, the entire con- 
gregation fell to their knees, crying unto 
the Lord. Within a few minutes the con- 
gregation had ceased praying, and the 
pastor continued with the “second act” in 
the drama, for he described how Zac- 
chaeus in his desire to see Jesus ran 
ahead of the crowd and climbed a tree, 
and just at the most crucial time, he not 
only saw Jesus, but Jesus saw him and 
called him by name. Then he turned 
again to the people and asked how many 
had been called by Jesus. Again the con- 
gregation fell to their knees, but this 
time the psychological atmosphere of the 
praying was entirely different. A third 
time, the pastor explained to the people 
that if they were to enjoy the presence 
of the Lord in their hearts they must be 
willing to make retribution for their sins, 
even as Zacchaeus had done, and again 
he challenged them to take this step if 
they were to have the Lord within their 
hearts. And again the people knelt, and 
this time the atmosphere was still dif- 
ferent. 

This type of religious drama is strik- 
ingly similar to what existed in the early 
times of ancient Greece, where there was 
only one actor and the chorus. In this 
church in Santiago, the preacher was the 
actor and the entire congregation the 
chorus. The power of this type of preach- 
ing is that it provides a means of psy- 
chological identification and participation 
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which simply cannot be equaled in the 


more traditional and dignified denomina- 
tions. 


Emphasis upon Worship 


While many churches in Latin America 
seem more like classrooms than places of 
worship, the indigenous churches empha- 
size the importance of worship as com- 
munication with God.3 They are not so 
concerned with communication about 
God, which is the essence of so many 
sermons, but with God, through prayer 
to him and in listening to his voice in 
ecstatic devotion. 


In many of the more formal churches 
a person might attend for years without 
ever learning how to pray, for prayer is 
so often a semi-professional accomplish- 
ment, with only certain persons taking 
the lead. In these indigenous churches, 
however, everyone prays, and the conta- 
gion is such that one can scarcely avoid 
praying. Certainly, the noise of others 
praying reduces the newcomer’s timidity, 
for mistakes in grammar, diction, or even 
sentiment cannot be heard even by one’s 
closest neighbor. 


For all the “hubbub” which seems to 
characterize the Pentecostal-type meeting, 
there is nevertheless a great deal of genu- 
ine feeling of the presence of God and 
a sense of group participation which is 
the life-blood of congregational life. It 
is largely for this reason that one former 
Presbyterian explained his going to one 
of the Pentecostal churches in Santiago 
with the expression Hace mds calor aqui, 
‘It’s warmer here.’ 


3 Eugene A. Nida, “Religion: Communica- 
tion with the Supernatural,” PRACTICAL AN’ 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 3 (May-June 1960), 
pp. 97-112. 
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Dangers in the Indigenous 
Movements in Latin America 


No appraisal of the indigenous move- 
ments in Latin America can be justly 
made without a realistic understanding 
of some of the dangers, for these do exist. 
For one thing there is a tendency toward 
caudillismo, which often can dezenerate 
into ‘irresponsible leadership’ or “bossism.” 
These strong leaders sometimes demand 
the kind of blind devotion with which 
the people have been formerly familiar 
in the Roman Church. However, the 
dangers in this type of dominating per- 
sonalism are not much greater than what 
one finds in other churches where a tradi- 
tion of mission paternalism has produced 
severe tensions and enervating resent- 


ments, which too often result in national. 


leaders becoming doubly paternalistic once 
they have control. 


At the same time one must recognize 
that there is a tendency for many of the 
Pentecostal pastors to emphasize too ex- 
clusively the emotional and exhortatory 
aspects cf their message so that as a 
result they fail to “feed the flock.” The 
people are emotionally whipped Sunday 
after Sunday and only those who can 
stand such strong emotional psychological 
flagellation come out spiritually alive. The 
others tend to fall along the way. How- 
ever, it is encouraging that in some 
instances pastors are themselves coming 
to recognize more and more the need of 
Bible study. Moreover, the experience of 
the Bible Societies is that these people 
not only buy Bibles in great quantities 
but make constant use of such books. 
In fact, some of these churches could 
be very appropriately known as the 
“churches of the dirty Bibles,” for the 
people read their Bibles assiduously, often 
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with dirty fingers, tracing out line after 
line of the text. 

A third danger, and perhaps the great- 
est. is the isolation which such groups 
have from the rest of the Christian com- 
munity. They are, of course, not easy 
to reach, for they are basically suspicious 
of any overtures from people of the more 
traditional churches. They sense that in 
many instances they come from a different 
socio-economic class and this only tends 
to strengthen their theologically founded 
suspicion that these other Evangelicals 
really look down on them.’ On the other 
hand, the experience of agents of the 
Bible Society, who have some of the 
widest possible contacts with these various 
groups, is that the people in the indigenous 
movement are often quite pathetically 
desirous of some recognition. They want 
to be accepted for what they are and 
not for what others would like to have 


them he. 


A certain amount of rapport is develop- 
ing between some of these indigenous 
groups and certain of the faith missions 
in Latin America, and in some cases 
leaders of certain Pentecostal groups in 
the United States have endeavored to 
work out a kind of fraternal relationship 
with kindred groups in Latin America. 
But unfortunately none of the missions 
within the general framework of the. 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America or the International Missionary 
Council seem to have been really seriously 
interested in or concerned about these 
groups. Actually, there is much to learn 
from such people and much to be gained, 


4Eugene A. Nida, “The Relationship of 
Social Structure to the Problems of Evangelism 
in Latin America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO 
cy, Vol. 5, No. 3 (May-June 1958), pp. 
101-123. 
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for in many important respects these are 
the people who have solved some of the 
most basic problems of relevant commu- 
nication and effective organization of a 
truly indigenous evangelical church in the 
Latin world. Moreover, with the increas- 
ing importance of the “mass man” in 
Latin America, which focuses more and 
more vital attention on the proletariat, 
these churches will increasingly be in the 
center of meaningful political, economic, 
and social revolution. 


Effective Understanding 
and Cooperation with 
Indigenous Movements 


Before anything of lasting value can 
be accomplished, it is essential that a 
thorough study of these movements be 
made by someone who is fully sympa- 
thetic and at the same time can evaluate 
these developments in terms of their broad 
sociological and anthropological implica- 
tions. Missionaries must also be fully 
informed of these movements and helped 
to appreciate their vital significance. In 
addition, those on the spot must develop 
deep personal friendships with leaders in 
these indigenous movements. Actually, 
there is no substitute for these personal 
contacts, for no amount of institutional 
pressure or consultation will make a dent 
in the armor of suspicion. It is not by 
talking to these people but only by pray- 
ing with them that one can attain any 
real measure of identification, for our 
institutional machinery separates us while 
our oneness in the Spirit can and does 
unite us. Joint projects must be worked 
out. Scripture distribution or joint house- 
to-house evangelism, for example, can be 
undertaken as a “once for all” type of 
project. Any tasks which are strung out 


over a long period of time, and which | 
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therefore seem to involve organizational 
relationships (and hence compromise) will 
almost inevitably be frowned upon, until 
these people gain sufficient confidence that 
they can see that other Evangelicals are 
really brethren in Christ. 

The real problem of fuller fellowship 
is the reluctance which some persons in 
the more traditional movements tend to 
feel in associating with these people who 
are unconsciously classed as socially in- 
ferior, but who are outwardly rejected 
as being doctrinally less pure. Actually, 
the issue of doctrines, though it has some 
relevance, is not as basic as it might seem, 
for in some of the really fundamental 
doctrines of the Scriptures these indig- 
enous churches have shown amazing in- 
sight. Certainly with respect to the doc- 
trine of the church, they tend to live out 
what others only theorize about, namely, 
that the church is a community of the 
believers. The emphasis upon social solid- 
arity, mutual help, and belonging makes 
of their church a congregation, rather 
than merely a building. In their doctrine 
of redemption, they likewise have an 
important focal element, namely, that God 
is love. It is not without significance that 
in so many of these churches the words 
which are placed over the altar are Dios 
es amor ‘God is love.” Such churches do 
not pay too much attention to some of 
the more technical aspects of redemption, 
such as the particular substitutionary 
nature of the atonement, but they do 
emphasize the personal relationship of 
God with man, and it is this redeeming 
fact which transforms the lives of thou- 
sands, 

Perhaps one of the most important 
doctrines, but one which is rarely voiced 
overtly, is the teaching of Christian re- 
sponsibility. This is conveyed largely 

(Continued on page 110) 





H. W. Turner 


Searching and Syncretism: 
A West African Documentation 


This is a simple, but fascinating account of the books and some other objects 
in an African’s home. The implications derived from the inventory are 
most pertinent. Of the vast array of religious objects, habits, ceremonies, 
and ideas which confronts the variegated world of humanity, which ones 
are being chosen by those people, or groups of people who are free to 
make their own choice? Why are these choices being made? What are 
they doing with their selections? Such could be the subjects of many 
significant articles in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE following evidence is offered as a 
contribution to the discussion of the na- 
ture of the culture contacts which are 
occurring in West Africa and as a vivid 
example of the eclectic nature of much 
African spiritual searching and of its 
syncretistic results. The details were dis- 
covered quite incidentally while the writer 
was staying in an African house in a 
strange town. The individual concerned, 
an alert and literate young man of about 
thirty, was a typical product of a mission 
primary school, now engaged in com- 
merce as a clerk. His “ex-wife” was no 
longer living with him in the two com- 
fortable rooms which he occupied in the 
corner of a good concrete compound, but 





H. W. Turner is Lecturer in Theology 
at Fourah Bay College, the University 
College, Sierra Leone. Another of his 
articles, “The Litany of an Independent 
West African Church,” appeared in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 
7, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1960), pp. 256-262. 
The present article is reprinted by per- 
mission from The International Review 
of Missions, Vol. XLIX, No. 194 (April 
1960), pp. 189-194, 


his quarters were well furnished and neat- 
ly kept. There is no reason to believe that 
his story as here documented is entirely 
exceptional; in so far as it may be a some- 
what extreme example, it serves the better 
to reveal a state of affairs that in varying 
degrees is widespread among African 
Christians. 

His own account of his church affilia- 
tions was simple and of a type that is 
increasingly common in West Africa. 
Primary education at a mission school had 
led to communicant membership of the 
largest mission-founded church in his 
country. He had left this church some 
four years ago and joined one of the 
independent African churches and. was 
now treasurer of its branch in his town. 
His own explanation of the change was 
that in his previous church he had smoked 
and drunk alcohol excessively and had 
not been taught to use the Bible aright. 
In particular he had never learned the 
right use of individual psalms. The prayers 
and teaching of his new church had led 
him to abandon smoking and drinking and 
to understand the Bible. 
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Memberships 


The fact of his literacy was proclaimed 
by a framed primary school leaving cer- 
tificate on the wall of the sitting room. 
The rest of the evidence here presented 
may be regarded as a commentary on the 
results of literacy. In the first place it 
had enabled him to answer advertisements 
from overseas sources, and some of the 
results were to be seen in the other framed 
certificates in the sitting room. One of 
these announced that he was a “Life 
Member and Fellow of the Creative 
Prayer Fellowship (London).” Its neigh- 
bor intimated that he was enrolled in 
the list of “Benefactors of the Holy Land” 
and entitled to all the “spiritual benefits 
granted to them in this life and after death 
by the Holy See.” This was “Given at 
the Commissariat of the Holy Land, 
Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D.C.” 
A third framed certificate was that of a 
subscribing member of “The Indo-African 
Welfare Service, Bombay,” and therefore 
he had access to their “services spiritual, 
medical, educational, and commercial, free 
of any consultative charges.” There were 
books in this room, school texts or books 
on commercial practice, and magazines, 
but none of a religious complexion. 


Literature 
Beside the bed in the bedroom there 


was a small table with a pile of literature 
that may be classified as follows: 

A. CHRISTIAN. (1) General: Three 
Bibles (A.V.); Frank N. D. Buchman, 
Remaking the World (Moral Rearma- 
ment). (2) Roman Catholic: Fr. Keller, 
Careers that Changed the World (careers 
guidance); Catholic Truth Society, A 
Simple Catholic Directory, and Marrying 
a Catholic; the Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C., The Crusader’s Al- 
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manac; Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral, 
receipt for five shillings for the Lady 
Chapel Fund, together with a promise 
to pray for the donor. (3) Protestant: 
John Foster, Beginning from Jerusalem, 
and James Martin, Did Jesus Rise from 
the Dead? (both World Christian Books) ; 
Immanuel College, Ibadan, Nigeria, Lei- 
sure Hours (interdenominational periodi- 
cal); Search Me, O God (Methodist) ; H. 
S. Bender, Early History and Law (Old 
Testament studies, Mennonite, U.S.A.); 
J. L. Stauffer, Studies in the Book of 
Daniel (Mennonite, U.S.A.); P. Erb, The 
Alpha and the Omega (Mennonite, 
U.S.A.); J. C. Wenger, Can a Thinking 
Man be a Christian? (Evangelical, 
U.S.A.). (4) African Independent: The 
Church of the Lord Hymn Book (Niger- 
ian). 

B. Mustm. The Qur'an (in English 
and Arabic, published by the Ahmadiyya 
sect); The Teachings of Islam. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS RELIGIOUS. From 
Paradise Lost to Paradise Regained 
(Watchtower Bible and Tract Society of 
New York); A. Gardner, Vital Magnetic 
Healing (Theosophical Research Centre, 
London); Practical Healing (spiritual 
healing, England); G. A. Selig, Secrets 
of the Psalms: a Fragment of Practical 
Kabala with extracts from other Kabalistic 
Writings as translated by the Author 
(U.S.A., occult); Albertus Magnus: 
Egyptian Secrets, or White and Black 
Art for Man and Beasts (U.S.A., occult) ; 
Yogi Ramacharaka, A Series of Lessons 
in Raja Yoga (Yogi Publication Society, 
London); V. L. Radar, The Beggar and 
the Star (religious poem). 

D. Non-Reuicious. A Challenge to 
Kwame Nkrumah (political); a paper- 
back thriller. 

One extract from these books may be 
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allowed in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of the remark about having 
learned the right use of individual psalms. 
Secrets of the Psalms prescribed the fol- 
lowing treatment for a boil in the left 
ear; Ps. 119:169-176 should be pro- 
nounced “in a low and conjuring voice 
Over onion water or juice, and let one 
drop run into the ear, when you will 
experience instant relief.” Verses 153-160 
would have the same effect if used in the 
same way for a boil in the right ear. 
Although the owner of this useful book 
had connected his discovery of “the 
right use of individual psalms” with his 
membership in the independent African 
church, he had been a member before 
securing this book, and such teaching is 
not typical of his new church. 


Cult Objects 


In one corner of the bedroom, shielded 
from the rest of the room by a folding 
screen, there was a shrine embodying the 
following objects set out on a small 
wooden table: two crucifixes, a framed 
color print of Jesus of the Sacred Heart 
such as is found all over West Africa, 
a plaster figure of St. Anthony holding 
a child in his arms, a tallow candle burn- 
ing, an electric lamp of a special type 
with a small cross glowing inside it, a 
bottle of water, an open Bible, a court 
summons in connection with a civil action 
for damages for the alleged seduction of 
the school-girl sister of the plaintiff and 
a letter of petition to St. Anthony pray- 
ing for help in winning the court case 
and thus showing the power of God. The 
shrine was neat and clean, like the rest 
of the premises. The only other object in 
the room that suggested a connection with 
the above was a box of contraceptives on 
the dresser. 
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Comments 


The literature was not the gradual 
accumulation of the years, but all seemed 
to have been purchased within the pre- 
vious eighteen months. The change of 
membership to another church had either 
not satisfied this young African or had 
perhaps actually stimulated him in the 
search for spiritual enlightenment and 
security, through the somewhat eclectic 
nature of the body he had joined. Taking 
account of the effort involved in the 
correspondence that is implied at various 
points, and of the expediture represented 
in memberships, literature, and shrine, 
there is vivid evidence here of the spiri- 
tual hunger and active searching to be 
found in many of his generation in Afri- 
ca, and that this search continues even 
where there is comparatively settled spir- 
itual allegiance. 


The range of the search, from the 
occult to the orthodox, and from the 
Orient to the Occident and the New 
World, and the variety of the material 
gathered, indicate the tolerant and open 
attitude of most younger Africans with 
some education towards all cultures, 
religions, institutions, and ideas. As many 
paths in the African bush converge on 
the one village, so now do the roads of 
the whole world join their commerce in 
this great continent. The African’s ec- 
lectic attitude to so many and varied 
cultural sources means that the new cul- 
ture emerging in Africa will be a hybrid 
world that no single contributor will be 
able to claim as its own offspring or be 
ready to welcome with any acclaim. The 
Africa of the future promises to be 
neither African, Asian, European, nor 
American. 


The three membership certificates indi- 
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cate simultaneous participation, even if 
only incipiently, in three mutually in- 
compatible religious groups; likewise the 
theologies and practices represented in 
the literature, the shrine, and the court 
case include many incompatible elements: 
Christian and Muslim; Roman Catholic 
and Protestant; orthodox and heretical, 
gnostic or occult; Oriental, Western, 
and traditional African. The shrine rep- 
resented his own personal cult over and 
above his two successive church member- 
ships. Any such shrine and all its ob- 
jects, except the Bible and possibly the 
illuminated cross, would have been op- 
posed by his first church. The candle 
and holy water were probably derived 
from his African independent church, 
where they are always present in its 
church worship and commonly found in 
the homes of its members. The Roman 
Catholic picture and figures had probably 
been added not through any familiarity 
with their use in that church or with 
prayers to the saints, but rather because 
they lent a vivid and attractive Christian 
content to a shrine with its deepest 
roots laid among the traditional African 
shrines still common in his surroundings. 
It is impossible not to feel the close 
connection between the traditional cult 
of the ancestors to whom the prayers 
of the troubled were addressed and this 
private shrine of a man in distress, with 
its prayer, not to the Jesus represented 
thrice, but to the more human figure 
of St. Anthony. 

What Dr. Margaret Mead has called 
this “ferment of half-abandoned old and 
half-understood new” is sheer mental 
and moral confusion to the Western 
mind, as also to the mind of the Africa 
that is passing. It is impossible for either 
to see how there can be any synthesis 
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of elements diverse to the point of multi- 
ple contradiction. At the same time we 
can expect that Africa will so transmute 
these resources gathered from the wide 
world that some synthesis beyond our 
present imaginings will ultimately emerge. 

One aspect of this comprehension of 
incompatibles is the not uncommon prac- 
tice of “plural belonging,” exhibited in 
the case before us in rather muted form. 
This man was a member of only one 
religious group in his own town and 
had not retained a foot-hold in his earlier 
church, as many other members of this 
independent African church have done. 
At the same time, however, he had de- 
veloped a membership, albeit a tenuous 
one in the circumstances, in a number 
of other groups from which spiritual help 
or personal prestige might be obtained. 
Outwardly there was no suggestion of 
dissatisfaction with his local church, to 
which he seemed quite devoted as an 
active member, nor was there any in- 
dication of mere insincerity. It is quite 
possible that hidden “plural allegiances” 
are more common than is realized among 
loyal members of various West African 
churches. 

This record of the religious literature 
in one man’s room sounds a warning to 
the publishers and distributors of religious 
material when they compile their statistics 
and estimate their influence. To have 
sold a book is not to have penetrated, 
much less to have won, the mind of the 
customer. No matter how carefully and 
clearly written the book may be, its 
ultimate effect must be quite unpredict- 
able if reckoned with the strange and 
even hostile company that it will be 
keeping. The sober orthodoxy of the 
writers of “World Christian Books” will 
be jostled on the shelves by black magic 
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and yoga. It was also observed that the 
two churches of this man’s earlier al- 
legiance and later adoption had together 
supplied probably no more than five 
items, excluding the Bibles, of the twenty- 
three religious publications by his bedside. 
On the other hand, such evidence of 
the voracious spiritual and literary ap- 
petite of a young African cannot but 
encourage the distributors of religious 
literature in their efforts. 

Lastly, one may be allowed to speculate 
upon the contents of these two rooms 
in an African house. Was it merely 
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incidental or was there something of a 
parable in the fact that the general 
educational and technical books were all 
in the outer room, while in the inner 
room there was so much evidence of 
a searching among the things of the 
spirit? It is not so hard to follow what 
is happening in the outer rooms of Af- 
rican life, where Westerners may come 
and go fairly freely. It is on the rarer 
occasions when they are invited to the 
inner room that they begin to see the 
tumult of the African soul and _ their 
own contributions to that tumult. 
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through the system of full participation 
and ordered functions. 

Of course, one must not give the im’ 
pressions that these indigenous movements 
“have arrived.” If they had, they would 
already be showing the signs of institu- 
tional decay. They are only beginning. 
But even though they do run the risks of 
becoming in some instances “cults of the 
Holy Spirit,” they are nevertheless in 
many respects in the same line of tradi- 
tion which won the followers of George 
Fox the name of Quakers and resulted 


in the Methodists being forced out of 
the more dignified places of worship be- 
cause of their more emotional ways. 
We can only thank God that some 
persons have been able to reach certain 
of the economically and socially dispos- 
sessed people, who have been religiously 
neglected by Roman Catholicism and for 
the most part untouched by traditional 
Protestant missions and mission-formed 
churches. In Latin America, this “third 
force” is a rising factor and in some 
ways the real hope of the Latin world. 





James O. Buswell, III 


From “Anthropology in Action” 
to “Action Anthropology” 


Outside the pages of this journal, the term “practical anthropology” has 
been applied far more often to problems associated with colonial administra- 
tion than it has to those of the preaching of the gospel or the growth and 
life of the church. The emphasis of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, however, 
has some of its roots in the application of anthropological insights to other 
such questions. In this article the history of the development of various 
programs and approaches in the application of anthropological science to 
colonial administration is sketched briefly. A second article will follow, 
with some of the theoretical points of view which have been held, and 
their significance. These articles are background articles to put PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY in perspective. 


ANTHROPOLOGY has been “in action,” 
that is, applied to the alleviation of 
human problems, for a long time. How- 
ever, in 1935 the name “Anthropology 
in Action” was given to a report! which, 
besides having become somewhat of a 
classic case and a true landmark in the 
history of applied anthropology, was, in 
many ways, typical of the cases of put- 
ting anthropological knowledge to practi- 
cal use. The “experiment” was conducted 
by administrator A. McD. B. Hutt in col- 
laboration with anthropologist G. Gordon 
Brown at the instigation of another co- 
lonial administrator, P. E. Mitchell, in 
the Iringa Province of Tanganyika. As 
we shall see, the situation was structured 
in typical fashion for the colonial context 
in which it was conducted and repre- 


1Gordon Brown and A. M. B. Hutt, 
Anthropology in Action (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1935). 


sents the benefits and limitations of a 
majority of the administrative uses of 
anthropologists to this day. 

S. F. Nadel tells us that “the term 
‘applied anthropology’ (and its forerunner 
‘practical anthropology’) came into use 
between the late 1920's and middle 
1930’s.” He points out that it “came to 
mean essentially employed anthropology 
... 2 Of course, there was a very 
great deal of “applied” anthropology long 
before this time, but it was rather in- 
formal and amateur by comparison in 
most cases. The term “practical” an- 
thropology came to be used because, as 
E. W. Smith pointed out in 1934, 
“administrators, educators, missionaries, 
traders, settlers,” who found themselves 
living and dealing with peoples of other 
cultures, were called “practical people,” 


28. F. Nadel, “Applied Anthropology,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1956). 
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and it was “from these men and women 
the impetus came to make Anthropology 
an applied, or applicable science.” 


Anthropology in Action 


Thus the science of anthropology was 
put to work for the solution of human 
problems by the pressure of culture 
contact situations. As a science it was 
supposed to report facts with a high 
degree of: objectivity. Now these facts 
were being put to use to implement change 
in human societies which involved a high 
degree of subjective judgment, a tangle 
of motives, goals, and emotion, with the 
result that any anthropologist who got 
himself involved was liable no longer 
‘to be considered a scientist, since his 
research was presumably no longer strict- 
ly free. This is not the place to extend 
the much argued discussion of whether 
or not applied anthropology is, strictly 
speaking, a science. I am of the opinion 
that it can be. Some are persuaded that 
it can’t be. Nevertheless, we shall try 
to discuss some of the approaches which 
have received the most attention. 

A more sophisticated definition of 
practical anthropology was quoted from 
Gunnar Myrdal by Smith in 1948. 
Myrdal wrote: 

By practical research we mean the 

logical procedure of relating value 

judgments to factual situations and 
to actual trends of change and, from 
their combination, deriving scientific 
plans for policies aimed at inducing 
alterations of the anticipated social 
trends (‘social engineering’) .4 





3E. W. Smith, “Anthropology and the 
Practical Man,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. 64, Part 1 (1934), 
p. xv. 

4G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Vol. 
II (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944). 
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The analogy with the physical sciences 
was inevitable. Social “engineering” was 
seen as the application of social laws 
to social problems just as physical laws 
are applied to solve problems of mechanics. 
Directing social change, however, has been 
viewed altogether too much as an engi- 
neering problem and not enough as a 
social problem: the components of the 
society were forgotten. 

Engineers preparing to dam and redirect 
a river are not in the habit of determining 
the desires of the river on the matter. 
Neither do stock breeders inquire of the 
cow or the sow, “Wilt thou have this 
male...?” The interests of the agri- 
cultural project and its need for irri- 
gation, and the desire on the part of the 
breeder to improve the herd, in combi- 
nation with the general scientific knowl- 
edge of physics and genetics, override 
any consideration of the subject under- 
going the directed change. 

So with certain proponents of practical 
and applied anthropology. Since culture 
contact destroys the stability and equi- 
librium of culture, and since anthropolo- 
gy is the science which knows about 
culture change, then it should be applied 
to the problem of restoring equilibrium. 
Since primitive people are in a deplorable 
state of health, economic welfare, and 
morals, and since anthropology is the 
science which knows about culture change, 
then it should be applied to the problems 
of raising the people’s standards. 

Some, however, thought it would be 
a good thing to consider the interests 
of these people, whether or not such 
changes as were envisaged would meet 





Quoted by E. W. Smith, Plans and—People! 
A Dynamic Science of Man in the Service 
of Africa (London: Lutterworth Press, 1948), 
p. 1059. 
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with their culture gracefully, even if 
not with their immediate approval. 
However, almost invariably, through the 
years, despite individual devotion and 
objection, such action as was taken, in 
collaboration with anthropological advice 
or not, was undertaken by governments, 
missions, or other agencies of cultural 
contact and change which had their own 
policy, their own goals, their own stand- 
ard for the subject culture. 


Action Anthropolgy 


Before tracing some historic highlights 
in this field let us consider briefly the 
other item mentioned in the title. It is 
a movement which, although it is at 
the frontier of applied anthropology, yet 
has broken with much of the tradition 
that was considered “practical” or “ap- 
plied” heretofore. “Action” anthropology 
presents a unique synthesis of research 
with social action. It is a program con- 
ducted from the University of Chicago 
under the direction of one of anthro- 
pology’s most original and resourceful 
thinkers, Professor Sol Tax. Now in its 
twelfth year of operation, Action An- 
thropology has developed a highly refined 
set of operational postulates and methods 
which have proved most effective in its 
major project conducted among the Fox 
Indians at Tama, Iowa. The step-by-step 
development and present state of Action 
theory is available in a fascinating report 
of their first eleven years.° 

Dr. Tax was faced with ordinary 
problems in the situation existing in the 
Fox community, but he and his associates 





5F. Gearing, R. Netting, and L. Peattie 
(eds.), Documentary History of the Fox Proj- 
ect, 1948-59 (Chicago: Department of An- 
thropology, University of Chicago, 1960). 





and students began to think them through 
in an extraordinary way. They could 
not be called strictly “applied” anthro- 
pologists, since they were not “employed.” 
They were not “practical” anthropologists 
because they certainly were not “deriv- 
ing” scientific plans for policies aimed 
at inducing alterations....” Further- 
more, distinctly different from the tra- 
dition of both, they were wholeheartedly 
geared to the discovery of what the Fox 
wanted. Thus “action” consists of pro- 
cedure without “ends” except as these 
are limited to the discovery (through 
observation, reaction, conference, action, 
study) of what the values and goals of 
the Indians really are, and then to the 
attempt to help them to achieve these 
goals, Thus, the anthropologist is to “move 
wholly into a problem situation... and 
work independently to diagnose and to 
treat the difficulty in all its aspects, and 
to do so as a research anthropologist.” 
Tax describes the method as “clinical, 
perhaps experimental, in the sense that 
a physician continually improves his 
diagnosis with tentative remedies.” 

By definition, action anthropology 
is an activity in which an anthro 
pologist has two coordinate goals, to 
neither one of which he will delegate 
an inferior position. He wants to 
help a group of people to solve a 
problem, and he wants to learn some- 
thing in the process. He refuses ever 
to think or to say that the people 
involved are for him a means of 
advancing his knowledge; and he 
refuses to think or to say that he is 


6 Sol Tax, “Action Anthropology,” Ameri- 
can Indigena, Vol. 12 (1952a). Reprinted in 
F. Gearing, R. Netting, and L. Peattie, op. 
cit., p. 167-168. 
7 Ibid., p. 168. 
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simply applying science to the solu- 
tion of those people’s problems. 

One difference from other applied 
anthropology programs, as Tax expresses 
it, is that they face a community problem 
with the idea of attempting “the devel- 
opment and clarification of goals and 
the compromising of conflicting ends or 
values” rather than “the application of 
general propositions.” Here the research 
nature of the program is_ highlighted. 
Traditionally the application of anthro- 
pological knowledge was woven into the 
means to achieve an end, determined, 
not in most cases by the anthropologist, 
but by the administration. Thus the an- 
thropological knowledge was taken, sorted. 
and applied, all based upon the ex- 
istence of a body of theoretical and fac- 
tual knowledge supplied by the adviser. 
Action method, on the other hand, com- 
bines the application with the very 
research which yields what is to be 
“applied” next. “In fact,” Tax explains, 
“the action anthropologist finds that the 
proportion of new knowledge which 
must be developed in the situation is 
very great in comparison to old knowl- 
edge which he can apply.” 

Fundamental is the perception of what 
the people themselves want. And behind 
this lies not only a thorough acquaint- 
ance with people and their culture, but 
also the discovery of their “perceptions 
... Of the alternatives which face them 
in changing situations.” Only with this 
clearly in mind does the significance of 
action anthropology’s non-employed and 
non-goal-directed character become fully 
apparent. 

Much more could be written about 
the unique features, history, and accom- 
plishments. of action anthropology, but 
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this brief characterization will have to 
suffice for the present. 


Nineteenth Century Beginnings 


Between the type of application of 
anthropology to directed culture change 
represented by the Brown and Hutt ex- 
periment and that developed by Tax 
and his associates, there are many notable 
examples which have contributed much 
to the thinking and the development 
of ideas which have made applied an- 
thropology such a dynamic field over 
the years. Despite the fact that the 1920's 
and 1930's mark the more or less formal, 
conscious consideration of applied anthro- 
pology, it is necessary to trace the devel- 
opment of “cultural interference theory,” 
so to speak, to literature and events of 
an earlier period. Where to begin is 
a rather arbitrary decision unless one 
wishes to indulge in a comprehensive 
history of the world! Early missionary 
activity, such as the period of initial 
Jesuit entrance into South America, the 
Church of England into Oceania, or 
early American mission work in India, 
Burma, and China, would perhaps form 
as interesting and varied an account as 
any other. 

Taking the century mark as a starting 
point, one could perhaps list the com- 
paratively culture-conscious efforts of the 
missionary William Duncan among the 
Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia 
as a notable mile post in the development 
of approaches to directed culture change.® 
The accounts of his attention to cultural 
detail as he sought to make Christianity 
meaningful to the Tsimshians carry many 


8 See H. G. Barnett, ““Applied Anthropology 
in 1860," Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 
3 (1942), pp. 19 ff. 
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lessons for today’s attempts at cross-cul- 
tural communication. 

A comparable early case of govern- 
mental administration is that of the Fiji 
Islands. G. K. Roth reports that the 
deed of cession signed on October 10, 
1874, declared that they would be 
governed “in accordance with native 
usages and customs.”? Roth continues: 

It is appropriate, therefore, that, in 

cases heard under the Native Regula- 

tions before native courts, the Magis- 
trate should be one experienced in 
customary law and language; and 
that, where one of the Magistrates 
of such a court is a European, he 
should also be experienced in custom- 
ary law and language. That was the 
policy begun in 1877 and it is still 
followed. Every Administrative Of- 
ficer in Fiji is required to pass ex- 
aminations in language and custom 
before he is eligible for confirmation 
in the service.!0 
Sir Arthur Gordon, the first Governor 
of the Islands, speaking before the Royal 
Colonial Institute in London, March 18, 
1879, said: 

It is of the utmost important to seize, 

if possible, the spirit in which native 

institutions have been framed, and 

endeavor so to work them as to 
develop to the utmost possible extent 
the latent capacities of the people 
for the management of their own 
affairs, without exciting their suspi- 
cion or destroying their self-respect.! 

It was no wonder, then, that the white 

settlers who numbered about 1500 by 

1881 were “already disillusioned in their 


9G. K. Roth, Native Adininistration in Fiji 
During the Past 75 Years: A Successful Ex- 
periment in Indirect Rule, Occasional Paper 
No. 10 (London: Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1951), p. 1. 

10 Tbid., p. 3. 

11 Quoted by Roth, op. cit., p. 2. 
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hopes that power and authority would 
have fallen into their hands.” 


Indirect Rule 


It would seem, then, that the opera- 
tional concept of “indirect rule,” which 
is accredited to the master administrator 
Lord Lugard in Africa, was anticipated 
by the Fiji administration at an earlier 
date. 

Lugard enunciated the principle of 
“indirect rule” as early as 1893, when he 
wrote: 

With regard to internal control in 
Uganda, in my opinion the object to 
be aimed at in the administration of 
this country is to rule through its 
own executive government. The peo- 
ple are singularly intelligent, and 
have a wonderful appreciation of 
justice and legal procedure, and our 
aim should be to educate and develop 
this sense of justice. I think myself 
that by a careful selection, even now 
the various provinces could be ruled 
by chiefs, who would rapidly conform 
to European methods.” 


He later proceeded to establish colonial 
governmental policy upon these principles 
elsewhere, notably in Nigeria. Malinowski 
gave the concept the following character- 
ization some time later: 
The real difference between “direct 
rule” and “indirect or dependent 
rule” consists in the fact that direct 
rule assumes that you can create at 
one go an entirely new order, that 
you can transform Africans into 
semi-civilized pseudo-European citi- 
zens within a few years. Indirect 
rule, on the other hand, recognizes 
that no such magical rapid trans- 
formation can take place, that in 
reality all social development is very 


12F, D. Lugard, The Rise of Our East 
African Empire (London, 1893), Vol. II, p. 
649. 
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slow, and that it is infinitely prefer- 
able to achieve it by a slow and 
gradual change coming from within. 


Missionaries, used to thinking in terms 
of the spiritually revolutionary conversion 
experience, and other “practical people,” 
unversed in the factors of slow social 
change, tended too much to adopt the 
direct approach as the theoretical basis 
for immediate as well as long-range poli- 
cies. Today, however, even the principles 
of indirect rule have become passé, not 
because of any fault in their idealogical 
basis, nor of lack of success in the areas 
of their adoption, but rather because 
conditions in Africa, at least, and in 
other areas of “primitive” culture as 
-well, have changed. Lucy Mair has pointed 
out that 

the older philosophy that was epito- 

mized in the phrase “Indirect Rule” 

has in fact been rejected....It has 


been brought about mainly by the 
emergence of a Western-educated class 
of political leaders in the dependent 


territories, who are committed to 

radical changes in both political and 

economic spheres, in a climate of 

world opinion sympathetic to their 

aspirations.'4 

Another landmark in the pre-scientific 
era of “cultura! interference theory” was 
the founding of the African Society in 
1901, in honor of the memory of the 
famous champion of African rights, Mary 
Kingsley. Miss Kingsley, according to an 
account in the first issue of the Society’s 
Journal, had held that “a true knowledge 


13 B. Malinowski, “Practical Anthropology,” 
Africa, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1929), p. 23. 

14Lucy P. Mair, “Applied Anthropology 
and Development Policies.” Studies in Applied 
Anthropology, London School of Economics 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 16 
(London: University of London, Athlone 
Press, 1957), p. 12. 
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of the Native proves... that the Negro 
has a ‘mind form’ of his own, which it is 
worse than useless to try and drag into 
what at best must be a bad imitation of 
a wholly different thing — the European 
‘mind form.’ The one thing necessary is 
therefore to study the Native mind with- 
out prejudice. ..."!5 The account records 
that “she determined to know what it was 
to ‘think black.’ It was not to be learned 
in an armchair at home. ‘I have risked my 
life’, she says, ‘for months at a time on 
this one chance of my being able to know 
the way people were thinking round me, 
and of being able to speak to them in a 
way that they would recognize as just, 
true, and logical.’ ** So successful was she 
that she was able to explain fetishism so 
accurately from the standpoint of native 
thought that their only explanation of her 
was an insistence that she had once been 
a Negro in a former incarnation. “She 
thought our own thoughts,” an African 
said. “Our inner consciousness was known 
to her.”"36 

Upon the basis of an approach inspired 
by the selfless investigations, writings, and 
lectures of this remarkable woman, was 
founded the African Society which saw 
its duty lying directly in line with the 
applied anthropology of a later time. As 
expressed by the first president of the 
society, “the intention is to collect facts, 
...then to place them at the disposal of 
the trader, of the administrator, of the 
statesman, who will employ those facts 
according to the requirements of their 
respective departments.”!” 


15 Alice S. Green, “Mary Kingsley,” Journal 
of the African Society, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1901), 
p. 33. 

16 Tbid., p. 7. 

17 The Marquess of Ripon, Journal of the 
African Society, Vol. 1, No. 1 (June 27, 
1901), p. viii. 
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However, the disparity between points 
of view regarding native Africans, or 
perhaps the curious (to today’s thinking) 
synthesis of seemingly contradictory views 
pervading the minds of that day, is strik- 
ingly representative of many who have 
been attempting to direct culture change 
ever since: the combination of human- 
itarian sentiments, dominated, perhaps 
unconsciously, by the magnanimous con- 
viction that one’s program or goals in- 
volves what is “best” for the natives either 
immediately or in the long run, via one’s 
own interests at the moment. 

To illustrate this we need but to ex- 
amine briefly the sentiments expressed at 
the inaugural meeting of the African 
Society of June 27, 1901. The president's 
ridicule of the attempts by some to “offer 
to the natives in the exact form in which 
it exists in Europe the blessings of Euro- 
pean civilization,” evoked laughter from 
his distinguished audience. He rejected the 
traditional approach, namely, 

...to pour upon them in a raw state 
large doses of English, or French, or 
German civilization, and without en- 
quiring, or caring to know anything 
about their previous opinions or his- 
tory, to think that we are doing them 
an inestimable benefit by forcing up- 
on them forms of government and of 
society which are to them, I would 
imagine, altogether abhorrent." 


Yet, one of the speakers at the same 
meeting, a “practical man” who, accord- 
ing to his own words “has lived in the 
interior in various parts for many months 
amongst the natives and has learnt to 
know them and to like them,”” also 
evoked laughter by the following: 


The great object to be aimed at is 


18 Tbid., p. vi. 
19 Ibid., p. ix. 
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to make the West African work and 
want to work. Make him want Eng- 
lish goods, even if the summit of his 
ambition is an old top hat... make 
him want the top hat and let him 
get it by working for it. Let him go 
out into his beautiful lands and cul- 
tivate the palm tree, rubber tree, or 
anything else and thus increase the 
productiveness of the land and so 
earn the money to purchase English 
goods, and get his top hat. 
Thus the overriding end of colonial 
administration, despite whatever there 
might be in addition on the parts of some, 
was, initially at least, one of exploitation. 
As one author in the same year put it: 
“The value of West Africa to a European 
nation depends absolutely and entirely 
upon its trade. Destroy that, and there is 
nothing left to make the territory worth 
retaining. ...”2! So, as has been the case 
ever since, power motives and sincere, 
philanthropic and religious motives in the 
natives’ interest have been fused within 
the minds and programs of many agencies. 
and even within the minds of individuals 
who have failed, because of their own 
culture, to perceive that of someone else. 
In the following year, for example, an 
English author wrote admiring the “su- 
periority of France’s methods” in “hand- 
ling of native questions” because “France 
has succeeded in levying a direct tax upon 
the inhabitants without bloodshed... by 
the exercise of common-sense and by a 
scientific perception of the characteristics 
of the people with whom she has to 
deal.”’22 


20 Ibid., p. xii. 

21J. W. Root, “British Trade with West 
Africa,” Journal of the African Society, Vol. 
1, No. 1 (1901), p. 41. 

22 Edmund D. Morel, “The French in West- 
ern and Central Africa,” Journal of the Afri- 
can Society, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1902), p. 201. 
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It is also interesting to note that at this 
early date, 1902, Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
Cambridge University Lecturer in Ethnol- 
ogy, was invited by Cambridge graduates 
who were interested in Foreign Missions 
to give a series of four lectures for mis- 
sionaries on “Primitive Custom and Be- 
lief.°3 

As has been mentioned above, the ap- 
plication of anthropology was born in a 
matrix of culture contact situations. and 
it grew up with the maturation of accul- 
turation theory. Thus W. H. R. Rivers 
became one of the first of the important 
anthropologists whose writings were 
devoted to some of these problems, be- 
cause he happened to be a student of 
Oceania at a time when the deteriorating 
consequences of the impact of Western 
civilization had become apparent. His 
writings of 1917, 1920, and 192274 empha- 
sized these important considerations, by 
illustrating the integration of culture and 
the functional interrelations of its parts, 
showing the devastating effect to the 
whole resulting from attempts to change 
or eradicate any one of the parts. 

In 1926 the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, later to 
he called the International African Insti- 
tute, was founded, with aims similar to 
those of the African Society, but which 
was dominated to a considerably greater 
degree by the interests of its membership 


23“*Forthcoming Lectures at Cambridge Uni- 
versity on Primitive Custom and Belief,” 
Journal of the African Society, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(Apr. 1902), p. 368. 

4W.H. R. Rivers, “The Government of 
Subject Peoples,” Science and the Nation 
(Cambridge: . Cambridge University Press, 
1917); “Anthropology and the Missionary,” 
The Church Missionary Review, Vol. 81 
(1920), pp. 208-215; Essays on the Depopula- 
tion of Melanesia (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1922). 
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of scientists. Audrey Richards, in sum- 
ming up “Practical Anthropology in the 
Lifetime of the International African 
Institute,” mentioned that “the research 
programme of the Institute has been an 
experiment in applied anthropology from 
the start.”25 Its journal, Africa, has been 
a primary source of applied anthropology 
literature ever since. The stimulation given 
by the Institute and by the pages of its 
journal to applied anthropology is indi- 
cated by the marked increase in major 
articles and addresses published in Africa, 
the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and elsewhere through the 
1940s. 

Nineteen twenty-six also saw the pub 
lication of Edwin W. Smith’s The Golden 
Stool, another treatment, this time by a 
missionary anthropologist, of the conse- 
quences and severe repercussions which 
can attend the attempt to administer a 
people without taking the trouble to first 
seek an understanding of their culture. 

Volume I of Africa carried an extensive 
account of the aims of the Institute by 
its first president, Lord Lugard. It also 
carried an important article by R. S. 
Rattray on a set of problems of extreme 
current interest, “Anthropology and 
Christian Missions: Their Mutual Bear- 
ing on the Problems of Colonial Adminis 
tration.””26 


The Meriam Report 


The same year an important publication 
in the field of American Indian adminis 





25 A. I. Richards, “Practical Anthropology 


in the Lifetime of the International African 
Institute,” Africa, Vol. 14, No. 6 (1944), 
p. 289. 


26R. §. Rattray, “Anthropology and Chris- 
tian Missions: Their Mutual Bearing on the 
Problems of Colonial Administration,” Africa, 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (1928), pp. 98-106. 
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tration spelled out current theory and 
conditions in that area of “cultural inter- 
ference.” It was the weighty report pre- 
pared by Lewis Meriam and his associates 
and published by the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research. Besides the current state 
of Indian affairs and reservation condi- 
tions, the Meriam report is an important 
source for the examination of the under- 
lying philosophy and various attitudes 
which characterized the Indian Bureau's 
administration. It was pointed out that 
“the object of work with or for the In- 
dians is to fit them either to merge into 
the social and economic life of the prevail- 
ing civilization as developed by the whites 
or to live in the presence of that civiliza- 
tion at Jeast in accordance with a minimum 
standard of health and decency.””” 


Thus two positions have been apparent 
regarding the ultimate fate of the Indians 
with reference to either their assimilation 
or their culturally independent continua- 
tion. The prevailing administrative as 
sumption has been the former. Stated in 
the words of Malcolm McDowell, secre- 
tary of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners at that time, “the program for 
the Indian centers on ‘the training of all 
Indians for the best type of American 
citizenship, looking to their absorption 
into the general citizenship of the Na- 
tion.”8 

Alternatively, and the view with which 
the Meriam survey staff claimed to have 
“great sympathy,” was expressed by them 
in the following words: 

Some Indians proud of their race 


and devoted to their culture and their 
mode of life have no desire to be as 


27 Lewis Meriam et al, The Problem of In- 
dian Administration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928), p. 86. 

28 Quoted, ibid., p. 248. 


the white man is. They wish to re- 
main Indians, to preserve what they 
have inherited from their fathers. . . . 
In this desire they are supported by 
intelligent. liberal whites who find 
real merit in their art, music, religion, 
form of government, and other things 
which may be covered by the broad 
term culture.” 
Perhaps the position was not forcefully 
enough expressed, or perhaps the Meriam 
staff's “sympathy” did no carry the con- 
viction that the American Indians were 
really not becoming assimilated. Anyway. 
administrative policy has continued to be 
based upon the assumption that the even- 
tual assimilation of the Indian into Ameri- 
can culture is inevitable. It was left for 
a few, like the courageous Commissioner 
John Collier, to speak out fervently for 
the opposite conviction, and for Sol Tax 
and the action anthropologists to put it 
into terms that for the first time were 
backed up by a research program based 
upon the assumption of the Indians’ last- 
ing intentions to remain culturally dis- 
tinct.° Only a program such as action 
anthropology, divested of policy-bound 
ends and administrative control, with the 
focus of their attention on the alternatives 
as seen by the Indians, could write this 
philosophy of the American Indians with 
scientific conviction. 


Thus the Meriam report of 1928 proved 
to be the guide which it was intended to 
be, furnishing a mass of well-organized 
information with recommendations to the 
Indian administration; but it failed to 
reveal, at least with any conviction, the 
real intelligence which would have left 


29 Tbid., pp. 86-87. 

30 Sol Tax, “Acculturation,” American In- 
digena, Vol. 12 (1952b). Reprinted in F. 
Gearing, R. Netting, and L. Peattie, op. cit., 
pp. 171-176. 
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the administration with the obvious re- 
sponsibility of re-thinking its own basic 
assumptions. 


From Functionalism in Isolation 
te Practical Anthropology 


In the following year an article by 
Malinowski, “Practical Anthropology.” 
published in Africa, advocating the in- 
creased use of anthropologists by African 
administration, precipitated some discus 
sion and more articles*! in the course of 
the give and take between anthropologists 
and administrators ironing out misunder- 
standings. These misunderstandings and 
the bases for the conflicting views are 
further dealt with below. At this point. 
let us go back and trace the events which 
led from the extreme functionalist posi- 
tion of British anthropology to a position 
dominated by considerations of applied 


anthropology. 
The first two decades of our century 


saw both Malinowski and Radcliffe- 
Brown, the two leading individuals who 
have influenced and molded the character 
of British social anthropology, occupied 
in field work in isolated primitive tribes, 
the former in Melanesia and the latter 
in the Andaman Islands. The monographs 
resulting from that research, both pub 
lished in the year 1922, are recognized as 
classics. 

With the limited perspective afforded 
by their particular Oceanic tribes, how- 
ever, they both developed theoretical con- 


31B. Malinowski, ““The Rationalization of 
Anthropology and Administration,” Africa, 
Vol. 3 (1930), pp. 405-429; F. H. Ruxton, 
“An Anthropological No-Man’s-Land,” Africa, 
Vol. 3 (1930), pp. 1-11; P. E. Mitchell, ““The 
Anthropologist and the Practical Man: A 
Reply and a Question,” Africa, Vol. 3 (1930), 
pp. 217-223. 
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structs which took a comparatively dim 
view of the necessity of paying any at- 
tention to the history of contacts with 
other tribes and with the diffusion of cul- 
ture. Everything they needed to know 
was functioning nicely right before their 
eyes. All they had to do was to look long 
enough with the right questions in mind, 
and the significances and meanings of the 
society and its various parts would even- 
tually make sense in a_ self-consistent 
framework. 

During these early days, however, 
British anthropologists were finding plenty 
to hold their interest closer to home, in 
the African colonies. By 1926 Malinowski, 
his Pacific work behind him, began to face 
for the first time through colonial con- 
cerns, and through the interests of his 
students, the vast problems of culture 
contact. That same year, he visited the 
United States and participated in some 
classes and seminars at Columbia Uni- 
versity with Franz Boas, Paul Radin, 
Ruth Benedict, and others among whom 
culture contact, acculturation, and dif- 
fusion theory was a principle topic of 
investigation and discussion at the time. 
On March 5, 1926, Ruth Benedict wrote 
to Margaret Mead, then in the field, con- 
cerning Malinowski’s visit: 

... He’s discovering as if it were a 

new religion that acculturation makes 

so much difference that it hardly 
matters whether or not the trait is 
invented on the spot or diffused from 
some outside source....It’s intri- 
guing to find an intelligent person 
discovering with such force the things 
we ve been brought up on with our 
mother’s —or Papa Franz’s — milk. 

He said, “If only I'd known, Boas 

was my spiritual father all the time,” 

and “You must tell me what Boas has 
been teaching for twenty years about 
this and that, or I'll be discovering it 
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as if it had never happened to any- 

hody before!’’S2 

Malinowski returned to the United 
States again in 1933. In 1934 he went 
to Africa, where he visited his students 
in the field and conducted anthropological 
survey work for some four months among 
the Swazi, Bemba, Chagga, Masai, Ki- 
kuyu, and Maragoli tribes. 

By then the transition from the func- 
tionalist of the Trobriands to the social 
anthropologist facing “practical” problems 
of acculturation was complete and became 
explicit in his writings. There was a hint 
of such concerns in an article in 1922. 
They were the subject of the article of 
1929 in which he referred to “the anthro- 
pology of the changing native” as “a new 
branch of anthropology.” Radcliffe-Brown 
paralleled this designation in his “Applied 
Anthropology” address of 1930, when he 
said, in comparing present concerns with 


the description of native culture before 
white contact, “The newer anthropology, 
on the contrary, regards as of almost equal 
importance the observation of the changes 
that such influence produces.”™ 


The transition to the concerns of “prac- 
tical” anthropology on the part of the 
British social anthropologists is revealed 
in Malinowski’s publications of the 1930's, 
particularly in Memorandum XV (1938) 
of the International African Institute, 
“Methods of Study of Culture Contact 
in Africa,” in which he and several of 
his students assembled essays attacking 


32Margaret Mead, An Anthropologist at 
Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959), p. 
305. 

33 Raymond Firth, ed., Man and Culture 
(New York: Humanities Press, 1957), p. 4. 

34 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Applied Anthro- 
pology,” Australian and New Zealand Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Twentieth Meeting (Brisbane, 1930), p. 277. 
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these particular problems, referring to 
‘new principles of research” and “build- 
ing new methods.” He speaks of culture 
contact and change as it “imposes new 
tasks on the anthropologist.’%5 Thus, as 
we have already mentioned, the context 
of concern with crucial problems of ap- 
plied anthropology developed out of the 
pressing contact situations. 


Developments, 1929-1941 


Another indication of the prominence 
of such concerns at this time is that be- 
tween 1929 and 1934 we find at least 
four major (and in three cases, presi- 
dential) addresses before scientific bodies 
in the British Empire devoted to applied 
anthropology. John L. Myres, 1929 and 
1931; Radcliffe-Brown, 1930; and Edwin 
W. Smith, 1934. Also in 1929, the famous 
14th Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica carried the first article on Applied 
Anthropology, by C. G. Seligman. 


Smith’s article again reveals the seem- 
ingly contradictory synthesis of viewpoints 
referred to above (p. 10). His explanation 
of indirect rule is that “you undertake 
to guide social evolution and educate 
Africans so that they may evolve a mode 
of government which shall conform to 
civilized standards.” But on the next 
page he writes, “Africans have a right to 
be Africans. They have also a right to 
take over whatever they may wish from 
our own culture.” 

This address constituted a rather firm 
position on the limitations upon the an- 
thropologist’s indulging in value judg- 
ments. “If anthropology is to judge and 


35 B. Malinowski, “Introduction,” Methods 
of Study of Culture Contact in Africa, 
Memorandum XV _ (London: International 
African Institute, 1938), pp. x-xii, xxxvi. 

36E. W. Smith, op. cit., p. xx. 
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guide it must have a definite conception 
of what constitutes the perfect society: 
and since it is debarred from having ideals 
it cannot judge, cannot guide, and cannot 
talk about progress.”’’” It is significant to 
note, however, that Smith reversed his 
position on this matter explicitly in his 
1948 publication, almost paralleling the 
reversal Sol Tax made from the position 
taken in his 1945 article to that declared 
in 1952.38 

Following Smith’s 1934 article came 
the publication of Brown and Hutt’s 
Anthropology in Action in 1935. Perhaps 
now we can see a little more clearly the 
trends leading up to this experiment and 
the typical nature of its involvements. 
We shall consider presently a brief analy- 
sis of its contribution. 

The same year brought one of the 
important contributions from the pen of 
F. E. Williams, “The Blending of Cul- 
tures...” (1935). Williams, as govern- 
ment anthropologist of Papua, was in a 
position to advise the administration of 
native affairs in a unique way. Annette 
Rosenstiel has written that “it is believed 
that the territory of Papua, an Australian 
dependency, is the first area in the World 
to have employed a full-time, permanent 
Government anthropologist.”%? 

Williams, again, exemplifies fully the 
“European standard” approach to the 
administration of subject peoples who have 
all the thinking and planning done for 
them. Notice the use of the first person 
plural : 

If we wish the primitive to raise him- 

self to a new level, then we must 


37 Thid., p. xxxv. 
38 See footnote 6. 
39 Annette Rosenstiel, “Long-term Planning: 
Its Importance in the Effective Administration 
of Social Change,” Human Organization, Vol. 
13, No. 2 (1954), p. 6. 
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ourselves set about providing him 
with the means of reaching it.... 
But it will be found necessary or 
advisable .. . to remove some features 
which work for evil in native cul- 
ture itself, or which are clearly in- 
compatable with the ideal which we 
envisage. The resultant gaps must be 
filled, or the weaknesses repaired, by 
such substitutes as we can devise.” 


In 1936 an American anthropologist, 
M. J. Herskovits, though, significantly, an 
Africanist, came on the scene with a 
major article entitled “Applied Anthro- 
pology and the: American Anthropolo- 
gist.” Herskovits here voices a theme which 
has since become a major one for action 
anthropologists: 

Certain assumptions which underlie 

the call for direct applications of 

anthropology to native administration 
may themselves be questioned. Is it 
not possible that native cultures have 
more vitality than they are credited 
with, and resist direction to a greater 
degree than is assumed? And, if so, 
may they not of themselves withstand 
the onslaught of European contact 
far better than is commonly held?! 
He did not follow through with any 
application of this view to the Indian 
Bureau. Rather, he saw the American 
anthropologist, in contrast to anthropolo- 
gists employed by colonial powers, as able 
“to work wholeheartedly with the Indian 
Office.” 

An important work by Herskovits fol- 

lowed, entitled Acculturation: The Study 


40 F. E. Williams, The Blending of Cultures: 
An Essay on the Aims of Native Education, 
Territory of Papua Anthropological Report No. 
16 (Port Moresby: 1935, Reprinted, 1951), 
pp. 3,7. 

41M. J. Herskovits, “Applied Anhropology 
and the American Anthropologists,” Science, 
Vol. 83, No. 2149 (Mar. 6, 1936), p. 221. 
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of Culture Contact, published in 1938, 
the same year that the African Institute's 
Memorandum XV was put out by Mali- 
nowski and his students. Both form ex- 
cellent background reading for a study 
of the state of applied anthropological 
thought at that time, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Ian Hogbin's Experiments in Civiliza- 
tion and F. E. Williams’ “Creed of a 
Government Anthropologist,” both ap- 
pearing in 1939, bring two more analyses 
of applied anthropology and acculturation 
theory from the field of the Pacific. These, 
together with Godfrey Wilson’s “Anthro- 
pology as a Public Service,” published 
in Africa the following year, take us up 
to the beginning of World War II. 
Wilson took essentially the same position 
as Smith (1934) and Tax (1945) with 
regard to the anthropologist’s indulgence 
in values, as is commented on below. 

The war brought a great stimulus to 
applied anthropology in America as 
nothing else had before. Government as 
well as missionary administration and edu- 
cation had lagged far behind Britain, 
Holland, and other nations which had 
been administering and sending mission- 
aries to colonial territories. But in 1941 
was founded the Society for Applied 
Anthropology whose journal and conven- 
tions formed the major outlet for the 
vastly expanding interest in applying an- 
thropology to the problems of the admin- 
istration of minority groups, trusteeship 
territories, industrial personnel, etc. The 
Editorial Statement in the first issue of 
Applied Anthropology (later renamed 
Human Organization) stated that: 

Applied Anthropology is a quarterly 

journal devoted to the solution of 

practical problems of human relations 
in the fields of business, and political 


administration, psychiatry. social 
work, and wherever else human rela- 
tions play a part....It is designed 
for...all those who as part of their 
responsibility have to take action in 
problems of human relations. 
Practical anthropology thus began again 
with new problems, new techniques, in 
another nation with a different kind of 
“cultural interference” tradition. 

After the war, the old situation which 
had formed the stimulus for the old prac- 
tical anthropology was swiftly changing. 
Colonies were nearing the end of their 
tethers, and colonial policy was feeling 
the pull. Lucy Mair wrote in 1948, touch- 
ing on the trend: 

The feeling that the rule of any peo- 
ple by a government alien to it and 
not responsible to it is very hard to 
justify, and indeed can only be justi- 
fied in so far as it prepares for its 
own extinction, is coming to be more 
and more widely held.# 

This view had been a part of the prin- 
ciple of the “indigenous church” concept 
of missionary responsibility for many 
years, namely, to “work oneself out of a 
job.” Yet it had been held with less than 
a full understanding of the cultural im- 
plications of what should constitute “indi- 
genous” Christianity.“ 

This brings us to the close of our 
survey of “cultural interference theory.” 
One may read full and adequate treat- 
ments of the subject on nearly all fronts, 
to 1953, in the excellent chapters by 


42 Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Oct.-Dec. 1941), pp. 1, 2. 

43 Lucy P. Mair, “Self Government or Good 
Government?” Reprinted in Mair, Studies in 
Applied Anthropology, op. cit., p. 63. 

44 William A. Smalley, “Cultural Implica- 
tions of an Indigenous Church,” PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 
1958), pp. 51-65. 
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Forde, Kennard and Macgregor, Metraux, 
and Held in Anthropology Today, under 
the editorship of A. L. Kroeber; in 
Nadel’s article “Applied Anthropology” 
in the 1956 edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; in Barnett, 1956; and in 
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Gearing, Netting, and Peattie, 1960. 

In a second article we shall consider a 
brief analytical survey of the various posi- 
tions held, with particular attention to 
the responsibilities and relationships of 
the anthropologist and the administrator. 








Notes and News 


Correction 


We regret that there is an error in the 
review of Evolution and Anthropology: 
A Centennial Appraisal, edited by Betty 
J. Meggers. The price of the book, pub- 
lished by the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, is $1.50, and not as indicated 
in the review appearing in Vol. 7, No. 
5 (Sept.-Oct. 1960), p. 230. 


Jesuit Anthropologist 
to Work in Peru 


The following is translated from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch, datelined Chicago, 
April 23, which appeared in the Spanish 
newspaper Excélsior (Mexico City) on 
April 24: 

A Jesuit anthropologist is soon to leave 
for Peru, where he will spend six months 
with the Aymara Indians who live in the 
Andean region of that country. 

The priest, the Rev. Francis X. Grollig, 
of Loyola University, will leave in June 
to study the problem of how to integrate 
the Aymara Indian population with Pe- 
ruvian life. In 1958 Grollig spent a year 
among the Mayan Indian groups of 
Guatemala. He has also done archeological 


exploration in other parts of the American 
continent. 


PA Book Service 


On the back cover of this issue will be 
found a list of the books which may 
presently be ordered through the Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY business office. We 
are glad to offer this service as it makes 
it possible for readers in out-of-the-way 
places to obtain a few books (mostly by 
PA editors) on subjects related to the 
central theme of the journal, and provides 
a small supplementary income for it. 


We regret, however, that we cannot 
undertake to fill orders for books other 
than these. We have occasionally done 
so in the past, taking pity on readers who 
have written in for help. Unfortunately 
we do not have the staff or resources to 
do this on such individual orders where 
we cannot order the books in quantity. 


Readers can almost always obtain such 
books by writing the publishers directly. 
In reviews and footnotes we are careful 
to give full documentation of city and 
publisher. This much address will usually 
reach the larger publishers. 
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Alfredo G. Pacyaya 


Changing Customs of 
Marriage, Death and Burial 
among the Sagada 


The sub-culture which has grown up among the Episcopalian Sagadas is 
sharply different from that of their pagan neighbors, at least in the formal 
observance of rites and ceremonies. In this article Mr. Pacyaya describes 
the pagan ceremonies and the differences in the practice of Christians. He 
is writing with first-hand experience as a member of the society. His ap- 
proach is descriptive, and this is the important first step. We must know 
what the actual changes of behavior are, in detail. We hope that Mr. 
Pacyaya or someone else will take the next step, an analysis of the mean- 
ing of these changes, the meaning to members of the Sagada community, 


Christian and pagan alike. 


MarRIAGE is a_ social institution that 
provides the recognized form of entering 
into matrimony or setting up a family 
unit, In the Mountain Province, among 
the Igorots or natives, the primary aim 
of marriage is the procreation of life; and 
Sagada! is no exception. Sagada marriage 
is monogamic and has a bilocal residence. 
There are three ways of effecting mar- 
riage: (1) Courtship by the boy, (2) 
by means of a go-between, and (3) by 
parental arrangement. Up to the end of 
the Spanish regime and during the first 
three decades of American sovereignty 
over the Philippines, marriages arranged 
by parents. were very common, especially 





1Sagada is one of the “western Bontoc” 
towns. It is 18 kilometers west of Bontoc, the 
capital of Mountain Province, and 154 kilo- 
meters north of Baguio in the Philippines. A 
recent survey undertaken by the writer shows 
that Sagada has a population of a little more 
than 3,000 persons of which 86 per cent are 
Episcopalians (Anglicans), 13 per cent pagans, 
and 1 per cent “others.” 


among the rich. Another reason for 
resorting to marriage arranged by parents 
was to bring about a friendly relation 
among families that had been at odds for 
some time. At the present time, through 


tthe influence of the church and the 


schools, marriages are arranged by the 
boys and girls concerned, and marriage 
arrangements by parents and go-betweens 
are rarely resorted to. 


Exchange of Work 


In the pagan way of recognizing mar- 
riages, the moment a marriage is arranged 
or agreed upon, a series of rites and 
ceremonies takes place before the wedding 
celebration is finally held. The first of 
the series is the “exchange-of-work” rite. 
In this the boy and a friend go to the 
forest and get the biggest and best pieces 
of firewood they can carry and bring 
these to the girl’s house. This is a public 
announcement that the boy and girl con- 
cerned are husband and wife. The next 
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day the girl and a girl friend go to work 


in one of the sweet potato or rice fields 
of the boy. 


In the performance of the exchange-of- 
work rite, omens are carefully watched, 
and if something taboo takes place, such 
as an earthquake, or if a house burns 
down in their village, the handle of any 
of the tools being used by the prospective 
bride and groom breaks, at mealtime a 
dish of food or soup is spilled, or a string 
of beads breaks, that portends bad luck 
and incompatibility; therefore, the prep- 
aration for the celebration of marriage 
is not to be pushed through. 


If nothing taboo takes place during the 
exchange of work, then after a month or 
more, the next step is the “exchange-of- 
food.” This involves not only the families 
of the bride and groom, but also their 
relatives and friends who go to give food 
gifts of rice, dried beans, or salted pork. 
At the appointed day relatives and friends 
of the boy gather an his parents’ house 
while those of the girl gather in her 
parents’ house. At about eight o'clock in 
the morning, the groom and his escort 
leave the boy’s parents’ house and proceed 
to the house of the bride’s parents. The 
escort carries with him a basket of un- 
cooked rice and a coconut shell containing 
a few pieces of salted pork. Upon arrival 
at the girl’s parents’ house, the girl’s 





Alfredo G. Pacyaya is principal of the 
high school department and instructor of 
English in the college department cf 
Eastern Philippines College, Baguio City. 
He taught for twenty years at the Epis- 
copal mission school in Sagada, his birth- 
place and home. Included in his educa- 
tion is a year of study in anthropology 
at the University of Chicago where he 
collaborated with Prof. Fred Eggan on 
the social and ceremonial life of the 
Sagada Igorots. 


May-June 
father receives the basket and coconut 
shell, emptying their contents and replac- 
ing them with about the same amount of 
rice and salted pork. He prays over the 
food and meat brought by the boy and 
his escort; also, he prays for the success 
of the marriage between his daughter and 
the boy. After the prayer the boy and the 
girl, together with their escorts, go back 
to the house of the boy’s parents. The 
boy’s father also prays over the meat and 
rice brought from his co-parent-in-law 
for a successful marriage betwen his son 
and the girl. 

The intervening length of time between 
the exchange-of-work and exchange-of- 
food ceremonies provides an ample time 
for the boy and girl to develop more love 
and interest for each other, so that, in 2 
way, there is no such thing as “love at 
first sight” or immediate marriage. 

Among the Christianized Igorots, the 
exchanges of food and work are discarded. 
Instead, once a marriage is arranged, the 
prospective bride and groom obtain a 
marriage license from the government, 
then after ten days they are married in 
the church by the priest. Generally, mar- 
riage celebrations among the Christians 
are held simultaneously with the celebra- 
tion of the seasonal marriage feast of the 
pagans. A marked difference between the 
pagan and Christian wedding celebrations 
is that the Christians do not go through 
the series of pre-wedding and post-wed- 
ding ceremonies. Another marked differ- 
ence between the pagan and Christian 
wedding celebrations is that the Christians 
do not use the “marriage tree.” 


In the pagan way, every couple whose 
wedding is celebrated is given a house 
where they live separate from their 
parents. For some time after the celebra- 
tion the couple have their meals with 
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either of their parents, but later eat in 
their own house, especially when they 
begin to have children. In the Christian 
way, sometimes the couple is not given a 
house where the wedding is celebrated. 
Instead such celebration can be held either 
in the bride’s or groom’s parents’ house. 


Animals such as water buffalo or cows 
are butchered for the feast. The meat is 
cut up into pieces and distributed to rela- 
tives and friends living in the village. 
Those who live in other villages are sent 
word, either written or oral, to come 
for the feast. They are not sent meat, 
for such will be given only to those who 
will come and give gifts. The pieces of 
meat distributed among the village people 
serve as invitations, and those sent meat 
are expected among the guests. Near rela- 
tives and friends are expected, and they 
feel it their duty to help prepare for the 
festivities, at which hundreds of guests 
are entertained. The wedding feast in- 
volves the, whole village because it is a 
part of the network of the year’s seasonal 
activities. 


Marriage Festivities 


Two young pine trees, with branches 
and needles on, are placed leaning against 
the roof of the house, just near the door. 
The marriage trees are placed there on 
the morning of the feast day and are left 
till the next morning when they are 
ceremonially “cut down.” The marriage 
trees are not for decoration. Rather, they 
are used as symbols of length and sturdi- 
ness of life. They are also used as symbols 
of usefulness and multiplicity (procrea- 
tion). Since the marriage tree is a symbol 
of long life, good health, usefulness, and 
fertility, there is a prayer that the couple 
celebrating their wedding may have long 
life and many children, and that they 
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will have various capabilities for success 
in life. 

Singing and dancing are a necessary 
and integral part of a pagan marriage 
celebration. Various songs are sung during 
the various phases of the feast. No pagan 
wedding is celebrated without singing and 
dancing, for it is mostly in the singing 
and dancing that prayers and pronounce- 
ments are expressed for the welfare and 
success of the new couple. 

Every family that is invited gives a 
gift, and such a gift is socially “return- 
able.” By this I mean that the couple 
that receives a gift feel it their duty to 
give in return a wedding gift to the giver 
if and when he also celebrates the wedding 
of one of his children. It is considered 
“unwelcome” for a person to give the 
exact amount that he received; therefore, 
he will give a little more than what he 
has received, or if the gift is in kind, 
the value of the gift should be more than 
what the recipient received. The couple 
are required to sit in front of the house 
for twenty-four hours. It is taboo for 
them to be moving around during the 
feast. If either wants to dance, this can 
be done, but the one going to dance must 
come back immediately to his or her as- 
signed place. It is required of the couple 
to sit together near the door so that they 
will be on hand all the time to receive 
the gifts from the givers and be introduced 
to them. The introduction is done by the 
parents of either the groom or the bride. 

Wedding feasts are held in Sagada 
three times during the year: (1) in May, 
at the beginning of the rice harvest, (2) 
in July, after the rice harvest, and (3) 
in December, after the harvest for the 
second crop of rice. The feasts are held 
during these designated times because then 
there is plenty of rice to supplement 
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whatever food can be obtained from other 
places with which to entertain the hun- 
dreds of guests, not just for one meal, 
but for many meals. 

During and up to the end of the 
Spanish regime, a newly married couple 
were forbidden to leave the village and 
travel to another village within seven 
years after the wedding feast. As has been 
pointed out earlier, the primary purpose 
of marriage among the Sagada Igorots is 
the procreation of life, and the highest 
goal of the couple is to have many chil- 
dren. At that time Sagada was surrounded 
by many enemy regions and it was ex- 
tremely dangerous for people to travel to 
other barrios. The seven years would have 
’ given the couple a chance to have a few 
children before being allowed to travel. 
Had they been allowed to leave the village 
before the end of the seven years, the 
chances were that they would have had 
less time to have children before either 
of them could have been killed by an 
enemy. 

During the first years of American 
sovereignty, the number of years a newly 
married couple were not allowed to travel 
to other barrios or towns was reduced to 
three. Head-hunting had been stopped so 
the danger of being killed by enemies had 
been almost eliminated. At the present 
time, those who celebrate their wedding 
the pagan way are allowed to travel to 
other towns, but do not take up residence 
outside of Sagada until after the cer- 
emonial rice harvest which is performed 
within one year after the marriage feast. 


The last post-wedding ceremony that 
is held having a direct connection with 
the wedding festivities is the ceremonial 
rice harvest. During this ceremony the 
relatives of the young pagan couple once 
more gather to give food gifts and to 
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have a meal together. Three people, one 
man and two women, are needed to per- 
form the ceremonial rice harvest. And 
these are selected people, for they must 
be “clean,” ice. they must be ones who 
have never committed adultery; the man 
must not be a widower nor the women 
widows. They go to one of the rice fields 
of either the parents of the young husband 
or those of the young wife and harvest 
a few bundles each of rice. These they 
bring to the house of the young couple, 
and as soon as they arrive, the people 
gather, eat, and chat. This ceremony 
further cements the friendly and cordial 
relation between the kin of the wife and 
those of the husband. 


To the Christianized Igorots, the mar- 
ried couple are not bound by pagan cus- 
toms to stay at home any designated 
number of days or months after the 
wedding festivities. They can leave their 
house or the village any day they want 
and are not obligated to celebrate the 
rice ceremony. Celebrating marriages the 
Christian way means savings of time, 
money, and effort. It also means getting 
rid of superstitions, although losing the 
social benefits derived from the occasional 
ceremonies on the part of the pagans. 


Another ceremony, the re-celebration 
of a wedding feast, is an occasion which 
a pagan couple may want to celebrate 
for one or two purposes: (1) to ward 
off some possible misfortune as portended 
by some kind of a taboo incident that 
might have occurred when the wedding 
celebration was performed, and (2) to 
pray that the couple may be blessed with 
many children. It is believed that wedding 
festivities are closely associated with fer- 
tility and procreation of life. Among the 
Christians, this ceremony is not a neces 
sity for either of the two reasons men- 
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tioned above. Instead, a couple consults 
a doctor. 


Causes for Divorce 


There are two reasons for divorce 
among the Sagada pagans: (1) childless 
ness and (2) adultery. Not all childless 
couples divorce, but there are some 
instances of couples who have had to 
separate because they had no children, 
with the hope that by separating and 
remarrying, either or both might be 
“lucky” to be blessed with children. 
Adultery is a good cause for divorce, 
even if the wife and husband have chil- 
dren. It is believed that when a man 
commits adultery, one or more of his 
children will die. If none of them dies 
after the committing of adultery, they 
will die young adults. As against the 
provisions of the penal code imposing 
a fine or imprisonment on the criminal 
himself, the pagan belief is that the 
adulterous man is punished in the death 
of one or more of his children. 


It is likewise believed that adultery 
is contagious, such that if a man who 
has committed adultery eats with another 
man from the same dish or takes soup 
from the same bowl with another man, 
the other will get “infected” and commit 
adultery himself.2 That is why pagans 
avoid eating from the same dish with 
an adulterous man for fear that they 





2The Igorot manner of eating in the native 
houses is such that a common dish containing 
food for two, three, or even more persons is 
set on the floor. Each uses his fingers instead 
of a fork or spoon. Also, instead of each 
person having an individual bowl of soup or 
vegetables, sometimes two or more persons use 
the same bowl, each lifting the bowl of soup 
to his mouth instead of using a soup spoon. 
That is a good way of spreading diseases 
through the mouth. 
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might be “infected,” not with any dis- 
ease, but with the “act” and commit 
adultery themselves. The doctor tells us 
that the cause of death is disease; but 
in a case of adultery, if an adulterous 
man’s child dies, the cause of his death 
is the act of sin on the part of the 
adulterous man, according to the pagans. 
He believes that there is a supernatural 
power that causes the death to punish 
the adulterous parent. The moral here 
is protection of the children from pos- 
sible death by the avoidance of adultery 
on the part of both parents. One pos- 
sibility is that the man who has com- 
mitted adultery may actually be carrying 
a contagious disease from other people 
and may bring such home where he is 
likely to infect his family. 


Some questions arise: Shall we tell 
the pagan that his belief is wrong re- 
garding the death of a child as having 
been caused by an unseen power because 
its parent has committed adultery? Shall 
the pagan be taught that it is the adul- 
terous parent himself who gets punished 
and not the innocent child? Or, shall 
we entirely forget saying anything about 
the pagan’s superstitions and let him 
believe as he does, so he will, by his 
belief, avoid committing adultery, which 
is in keeping with God’s law? That, I 
believe, is a question for the minister 
to answer. 


Physical and Spiritual Man 


The pagan considers a person as a 
double self. He has his “physical self” 
and his “spiritual self.” The physical self 
is subject to death but the spiritual self 
does not die. The spiritual self lives in 
the physical self while the person is 
living and it looks and behaves like the 
physical self. The spiritual self some- 
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times leaves its physical self and wanders 
around. 


The pagan conception of death is that 
the physical self dies when the spiritual 
self is called by the ancestors, thus sepa- 
rating permanently the physical and 
spiritual selves. When a person dies, 
his soul, his spiritual self, leaves the 
body and goes to join the souls of his 
ancestors, while his body remains and 
rots, and both will never reunite again. 

While a person is living, he is recog- 
nized in his physical self and is hardly 
thought of in his spiritual self, except 
when at night the spiritual self leaves 
the physical self and wanders away from 
_ the village, goes to the place where he 
is soon going to die in an accident, if 
the experience portends death. But if 
it means that one of the person’s children 
will be married in another barrio, the 
spiritual self goes to visit the barrio 
where the child will marry. The spirit 
may leave the body every night for a 
month or more. When it does so, the 
spiritual self at midnight lights the tips 
of the fingers of one hand to serve as 
a torch, then goes to the place as de- 
scribed above. He is easily recognized 
by those who happen to meet him if 
the spirit’s wandering means marriage 
of one of his children in another barrio, 
but if it means death, he hides his face 
away from the light of his torch. 

After a person dies, he is regarded 
and thought of in his spiritual self. 
As has been noted above, he goes to 
join the souls of his ancestors, but he 
still considers the house where he lived 
before his death as his home, coming 
home every now and then, especially 
when he is invited to partake of a pig 
or chicken that has been sacrificed to 
him and his ancestors. It is believed 
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that the soul does things the person was 
wont to do when he was still living. 
He protects his family, helps them raise 
pigs and chickens and crops of rice 
and sweet potatoes. Sometimes the soul 
chastises some members of his family, 
but whenever he talks to any member 
of his living family, the person talked 
to gets sick of the illness that caused 


the death of the ancestor who talks to 
him. 


Sacrifices for the 
Dead and Dying 


The pagan believes that not only hu- 
man beings have souls. Everything has 
a soul, including animals, houses, clothes, 
tools, food crops and the like, such that 
at death a person’s soul takes along 
with him the souls of all the pigs and 
chickens that have been sacrificed for 
his burial, and the souls of the rice 
gifts given by married children and grand- 
children, in addition to the burial clothes 
he wears at the burial. The more married 
children and grandchildren a person has 
at the time of his death, the more rice 
and other gifts he takes along with him 
to his ancestors. It is believed that when 
the soul of a dead person arrives in the 
abode of his ancestors, they scrutinize 
the clothes and the pigs to see if they 
are the right ones, and if there are 
things lacking, the soul is sent back 
to complain by making some of the 
living members of his family sick. The 
living members of the family of a dead 
person know that he is asking for some: 
thing, or that he is complaining about 
certain things through a “medium,” a 
woman who has the power to talk to 
and hear the spirit, after which she 
tells what the soul wants. The medium 
diagnoses what she hears, and tells the 
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living members of the dead person’s 
family what to do. 


It requires eighteen pigs and eleven 
chickens to complete the burial sacrifices 
for a dead pagan adult. These animals 
are killed at a formal series of butcher- 
ings, each with a prescribed number of 
sacrificial animals. The first of these, 
the bakid (two large pigs, one small 
pig, and two chickens), is performed 
when an old man or woman gets sick. 
It is believed to have power to cure 
illness. This is followed, if necessary, 
by the lapsag (two large pigs and one 
chicken), which is also believed to have 
power to cure illness. Two other similar 
sacrifices mark worsening illness. Three 
different sacrifices follow after the body 
has been tied to the death chair. Two 
others mark the return of people who 
have taken the coffin to the burial cave. 
A large pig is killed a month later. The 
cycle is completed one year later by a 
repetition of the bakid and lapsag with 
an interval of a month to a year between 
them. 


Burial Arrangements 


When an adult dies, the body is sym- 
bolically bathed so that his soul will 
not complain that he was not properly 
taken care of when he lay sick. A torch 
is lighted and taken to the houses of 
the married children within the village. 
The transfer of the light signifies that 
the children continue the family started 
by the parent who has died. 

Usually the body is not tied to the 
death chair until after all the children 
of the dead person have assembled. An 
improvised chair is set on the floor near 
the door. Normally, no furniture, such 
as chairs, tables, and the like, are used 
in a native house, but when an adult 


dies, he is tied to a death chair, which 
is made secure by tying the upper end 
to one of the beams or joists of the 
second floor of the house. The corpse 
faces the door and is visible as one goes 
to the doorway. Friends and relatives 
who go to pay their last respects to 
the dead person usually stay near the 
door to see the corpse, then talk to 
the dead person by singing the dirge. 


If the dead person is a man, they put 
on him a burial shirt, a G-string, and 
a turban. Hung on the death chair is 
a funeral blanket that will be used for 
wrapping the corpse when it is taken 
to the cave for burial. While the body 
is on the death chair, nobody in the 
village is allowed to go to the rice fields, 
especially where there are springs, because 
it is believed that the water in the spring 
will decrease or even disappear if some- 
one goes near it while a dead person 
lies in state on the death chair. It is 
likewise taboo for any villager to go 
to the forest or mountain while the body 
lies in state. With these prohibitions, 
the village people stay at home, and 
that is why there are always big crowds 
gathered in the house of the dead person 
to help watch, then later on to bury 
him. 

The water for cooking in the dead 
person’s house while his body lies in 
state is taken from the river instead of 
from the well where the people usually 
get their drinking water. If the water 
from the well is used in the house of 
the dead person while his body lies in 
state, it is likewise believed by the pagans 
that the water in the spring will decrease, 
or it will transfer to some other place. 
This taboo is to avoid all chances of 
getting the well contaminated if any 
of the jars, tin cans, or any other vessel 
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from the house of the deceased person 
are brought and dipped in the well. 

Only the children eat in the house 
of the dead person. All adults who go 
to help watch and pay their last respects 
are entertained by the neighbors of the 
deceased. It is considered taboo for a 
person to leave the village while his dead 
neighbor is still on the death chair and 
before the burial: otherwise he will meet 
some ill luck. That is why all the neigh- 
bors stay home until after the funeral, 
and by doing this they not only help 
watch the dead person and sing the 
dirge, but also feed those who go to 
pay their respects to the dead person. 
The death of an adult, then, is the 
concern not only of relatives and friends, 
but also of the whole village. 


The burial of an adult takes place 
in the afternoon, usually on the second 
day after the body has been tied to the 
death chair. The coffin is first taken to 
the cave in the early morning. After 
those who have gone to the cave to set 
the coffin in place have returned, all 
the married children and grandchildren 
of the deceased person bring gifts of 
rice. Some of the people who go to help 
watch also bring gifts of tobacco, match- 
es, or drinks. 


Just before the body is taken from 
the death chair in preparation for the 
burial, the “division-of-property” dirge 
is sung by the youngest of the children. 
In the division of the property, the best 
and most fruitful of the crops are left 
with the living members of the dead 
person’s family while the poorest are given 
to the dead person. Also, the healthiest 
of the pigs and chickens are left with 
the family, while the thin and sickly 
ones are given as shares to the deceased 
parent. This explains why the youngest 
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is usually the favorite of parents so it 
is easier for him to get his requests 
approved by his parents. 

The soul is sent to jump into the sea 
near Candon in Ilocos Sur. Such a jump 
into the sea marks the end of earthly life 
and the beginning of spiritual life. The 
body then is untied from the death chair 
and laid on a funeral blanket laid on the 
floor. The knees are pushed upward to 
ward the chin, then the legs are bent 
from the knee so that the calves are 
pressed against the thighs. The body is 
tied securely with pieces of rattan and is 
now ready to be carried to the cave. The 
children and grandchildren of the dead 
person vie to carry the corpse first, not 
only for the honor, but also to be the 
first to be bathed or smeared with the 
liquid resulting from the putrefaction of 
the body of the dead person. It is believed 
that any carrier of the corpse who is so 
smeared or bathed will automatically in- 
herit all the good luck, success, ability and 
skill of the dead person in raising good 
and healthy pigs and chickens; also, his 
ability and skill in agriculture. 


From the dead person’s house to the 
edge of the village, the funeral procession 
avoids any kind of noise or commotion 
so that no dogs will bark at them or cross 
their way. But as soon as the first carrier 
cf the corpse gets to the edge of the 
village, there is a scramble among the 
men and boys for a chance to carry the 
dead person. They also begin to make as 
much noise as they can, hitting one small 
piece of wood against another, clapping 
their hands, or hitting one tin can against 
another. This is to scare away any bird 
or animal from crossing their way. Should 
any bird or animal, including a snake, 
cross the funeral path, it portends bad 
luck for the deceased person's family. 
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Within one year from the death of an 
adult, all his married children perform 
the welfare sacrifice in their own houses 
and offer the animals being butchered to 
their dead parent. 


If it is a baby that dies, all that is 
needed for his or her funeral is a chicken. 
The dead child is placed in a big earthen 
jar and buried in the ground in front 
of the house. The interment takes place 
early in the morning when the day is 
still “young.” No dirge is sung for a dead 
child. The body is not taken to the cave 
because the child is not old enough to 
mceve around to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage or to go to other barrios. Only the 
old men who bury the dead child can 
partake of the chicken and salted pork 
used as the funeral sacrifice. The parents 
and siblings of the dead child are not al- 
lowed to partake of the funeral sacrifice, 
because, if they do, they will have 
tuberculosis of the lungs. 


The required number and size of pigs 
and chickens for the funeral sacrifice of 
an adult must be completed, because, if 
any are lacking, it is believed the dead 
person will ask for what is lacking by 
making a member of his living family 
sick. Relationship between ancestral spirits 
and those of their living kin goes on 
indefinitely — the living kin inviting their 
dead ancestors to partake of pigs and 
chickens sacrificed to them, while the 
ancestors protect the living kin from 
dangers and enemies, and also make pos- 
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sible success in the procreation of life 
and in raising chickens, animals, and 
crops. 

With the introduction of Christianity 
in Sagada, the Christianized Igorots fol- 
low the so-called Iloco (Christian) way 
of burial. In this the prescribed number 
of pigs and chickens for the burial sacri- 
fice of a pagan, together with the burial 
clothes, are discarded. Also not observed 
are the pre- and post-burial ceremonies 
and sacrifices which are observed and 
required by the pagan custom. 

These people also sing the dirge to an 
adult dead Christian, but the theme of 
the singing is directed toward the rela- 
tionship of the Christian with God, in 
which the dead Christian is requested to 
ask God for certain favors for those 
gathered to sing the dirge and also for 
his bereaved family. 

In the Christian burial, the corpse is 
placed in a coffin, then taken to the 
church to be blessed by the minister, 
after which it is buried in the cemetery. 
Nine successive nights are assigned for 
prayers in the house of the dead Christian 
both in the case of the death of an adult 
and of a child, then on the ninth day a 
requiem mass is offered for the repose of 
the soul. The Christian family bereft of 
its members prepares a big lunch and 
entertains their relatives and friends on 
the ninth day of prayer. This so-called 
Iloco practice has been introduced by the 
Christians from the lowlands. 





To Whom Are We Talking? 


By WALTER R. HEARN 


A FEW years ago I tried an experiment 
in subtle evangelism among university 
students on my own campus. Every other 
Sunday afternoon an informal get-together 
we called “Coffee and Conversation” was 
held at our home. I sent written invita- 
tions to each student to whom I had found 
some previous opportunity to witness, 
suggesting in the invitation a topic with 
which we might begin the conversation, 
the topics sometimes being directly related 
to Christian faith and sometimes only 
peripherally related. At various times the 
group included atheists, agnostics, Hindus, 
Roman Catholics of varying degrees of 
devoutness, recent converts to evangelical 
Christianity —a thoroughly random as- 
sortment of students, including some who 
came out of curiosity or because they had 
never been invited to a faculty member's 
home before. 

To season the conversation I would 
invite a few Christian students who I 
thought were prepared for this kind of 
evangelism, but I was often disappointed 





This selection is from the author’s 
column “Chemistry,” in the Journal of 
the American Scientific Affiliation, Vol. 
12, No. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 85-86. Used 
by permission. 


by their negative reaction to it or their 
failure to make the most of the oppor: 
tunities. In the course of the discussion, 
a Christian would often contribute by 
reading or quoting verses of Scripture 
and then seem hurt that the message was 
not received enthusiastically by the others, 
not realizing that the context and often 
the very words he quoted were completely 
incomprehensible to them. 


Sometimes the reluctance of the Chris- 
tian students to take a genuine interest 
in the ideas of the non-Christians became 
painfully obvious or even embarrassing. 
And sometimes the fact that the Chris 
tians were ill at ease or on the defensive 
in a forum where all sorts of ideas could 
be expressed and criticized gave a poor 
testimony to the validity of the Christian 
point of view. As it turned out, the 
“new” Christians were often most effective 
in spite of their immaturity in matters 
of Christian doctrine. They still expressed 
themselves in the language of non-Chris- 
tians, and they still sympathized with the 
genuine difficulties in becoming a Chris 
tian which they themselves had so recently 
faced. Is not this a lesson for all of us, 
lest we end up talking only to ourselves 
rather than really communicating the 


Good News of Jesus Christ to others? 





Raymond Mauny 


Ancient Capital of 
the Land of Gold 


This is the third article appearing in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY to throw 
light on Africa before the period of modern contact. During the European 
Middle Ages there were African kingdoms which rivaled the best in 
Europe except for the usual absence of writing and written literature. On 
March 6, 1957, a new state -— Ghana, formerly the British-administered 
territory of the Gold Coast —came into existence on the shores of the 
Gulf of Guinea. The choice of Ghana as the name for the new-born state 
may have puzzled some students of African history. No part of the former 
Gold Coast was ever included in the Empire of Ghana, which extended 
over the western Sudan and the southern Sahara from the seventh until 
at least the thirteenth century, but whose southern expansion seems to 
have stopped at the Niger. Some writers have suggested that the Akan, 
one of the principal local tribes, may have been connected with the Empire 
of Ghana. The selection of this name for the new West African State was 


actually probably due to the glamour surrounding the first great Sudanese 
Empire. 


NoTHING definite is known about the We find the first mention of the Empire 


origins of the Empire of Ghana. The only 
documents that touch on the question — 
the Tarikh el-Fettach and the Tarikh 
es-Sudan, both written by scholars from 
Timbuktu — belong to a very late period 
(sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) ; 
these give a long list of kings said to have 
reigned before the Hegira (the date from 
which the Mohammedan era is reckoned, 


622 A.D.) 
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of Ghana in the works of the astronomer 
Al-Fazari, written just before 800 A.D. 
He calls it “the land of gold.” Certain 
ninth and tenth century authors mention 
it briefly, but the only good description 
of the state and its capital is given by 
El-Bekri (1067). In his day, the empire 
was at the height if its prosperity and 
stretched from the Sahara, the Niger and 
Central Senegal to the Lake Debo area. 

Despite the great tolerance it showed 
towards Mohammedans, this state with 
its animistic religion offended the fanatical 
Almoravides, who invaded and conquered 
it in 1077. An Arab dynasty, possibly 
of Sherifian origin, ousted the Sarakole 
Negro kings and, until its destruction by 
the Mandingos in 1240, the capital con- 
tinued to play an important part as a 
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center of trade between the Arab and 
Berber merchants from the Mograb and 
Egypt, and the “Dioulas” from West 
Africa. Sudanese gold was brought there 
to be exchanged for salt from the Sahara 
and manufactured goods from the Medi- 
terranean countries. 


For at least 500 years the city of Ghana 
was one of the best known markets in the 
Moslem world. Its trade later passed to 
Oualata, founded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which in its turn was supplanted, 
in the fifteenth century, by Timbuktu. 


What traces of the ancient capital have 
remained? Strangely enough it was not 
until 1914 that its ruins were discovered 
—by A. Bonnel de Méziéres, following 
up suggestions made by the historian, 
Maurice Delafosse. The site was that 
known as Kumbi Saleh, 200 miles due 
north of Bamako and just north of the 
Mauritanian frontier. 

The identification of the town of Ghana 
—or, at least, of the trading center des- 
cribed by El-Bekri—with the Kumbi 
Saleh ruins is, in my opinion, the most 
plausible yet advanced. The Tarikh 
el-Fettach says definitely that the capital 
of Ghana “was Kumbi, and this Kumbi 
is a great city”; and the tradition that 
Kumbi and Ghana were the same still 
survived at Oualata at the beginning of 
the present century. Moreover, this is 
the largest group of ruins to have been 
discovered in the Mauritanian Sahel, and 
all the objects found there date from the 
early Middle Ages. 


Neither the study of aerial photographs 
nor reconnoitering at ground level has as 
yet, however, revealed any trace of the 
royal city, which El-Bekri declares to 
have been situated at a distance of six 
miles from the merchant settlement. 


The Kumbi Saleh ruins extend over 
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an area of approximately one square 
kilometer, lying between two pools — 
which are generally dry—and flanked 
on the northwest and southeast by two 
burial grounds covering almost twice that 
extent. The outskirts of the city are 
strewn with pottery shards and must 
have been built over with straw huts. 
The town itself is constructed entirely 
of stone—a gray shale, found locally, 
which splits into symmetrical slabs. This 
was used everywhere — for walls, floors, 
ornamental work, the tombstones in the 
graveyards, and so on. 


Thousands of Tombs 


The houses had upper stories, and when 
these subsided they filled in the ground- 
floor rooms which, when uncovered, were 
found to be magnificently preserved under 
a mass of rubble averaging twelve feet 
in thickness. 


The central part of the town is built 
around a large square, from which several 
streets branch out; the most important of 
these, which is very wide, led eastward 
and was marked on the plans as the 
“Main Avenue.” It was lined by quite 
high buildings, including a mosque of 
which the mirhab has been excavated. 
The streets are clearly visible at ground 
level, despite the collapse of the walls, 
and also stand out in aerial photographs. 


As already mentioned, two very large 
burial grounds lie just outside the town. 
In the one to the northeast, the section 
nearest to the city contains simple Moslem 
graves, edged with stones. Further away 
there are collective burial places, sur- 
rounded by walls; the largest of these, 
with at its center the so-called “pillared 
tomb,” is surrounded by six square walls, 
the outermost of which is over half a 
mile in circumference. 
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The southeastern burial ground stretch- 
es from the city to the pool of Schobi, 
heside which stands the tomb of Bouha- 
him, reputed by tradition to have been 
the comrade of Abu Bakr ibn Omar, the 
Almoravide. This, too, contains several 
collective burial places surrounded by con- 
centric walls. 


Though these cemeteries contain thous 
ands of tombs, no ancient gravestones 
have been found. Cattle, wild animals, 
forest fires, and rain must have destroyed 
the brittle shale. Unless some new finds 
are made, therefore, we shall lack the 
invaluable data provided by inscribed 
tombstones, such as was the case at Gao, 
where the royal burial ground of Sane 
was found to contain a whole series dating 
from the twelfth century. 


We have learned quite a lot about the 
architecture of the city through successive 
excavations — conducted by A. Bonnel de 


Méziéres in 1914, D. Lazartigues in 1939, 
P. Thomassey in 1949 and 1950, and G. 
Szumowski and myself in the latter part 
of 1951. Bonnel de Méziéres’ work was 
the most extensive. Helped by some fifty 


workers, he excavated 22. structures 
(houses, tombs, and various other build- 
ings). Unfortunately nothing is now 
known about the material he collected 
through his excavations. 


Of greater practical value was the 
work done between 1949-1951, especially 
by P. Thomassey, who lived on the site 
for several months and cleared two groups 
of buildings of very fine architectural 
style. The flagged floors, the wall-tablets 
painted with passages from the Koran, 
the graceful lines of the niches carved in 
walls and pillars, the stone staircases, and 
the wealth of skilfully fashioned objects 
(iron tools and weapons, pottery, beads, 
grindstones, and some extremely rare glass 
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weights used for weighing gold) give us 
a good idea of the type of civilization 
that flourished here. 


Cradle of a Sudanese 
Negro-Islamic Culture 


These must have been the houses of 
wealthy Arab or Arab-influenced mer- 
chants, or of Sarokole or other grandees 
who had been converted to Islam. For 
everything discovered at Kumbi dates 
from the concluding period of Ghana's 
existence, the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, shortly before its destruction by 
the Mandingos. No pre-Islamic finds have 
been made and it is highly probable that 
everything suggestive of animism was des- 
troyed by the Almoravides. 

El-Bekri relates how the town of 
Awdaghost, a dependency of Ghana, was 
sacked in 1054, only twenty-three years 
before the capture of Kumbi, for the 
simple reason that it “acknowledged the 
authority of the Sultan of Ghana.” We 
may be sure that the Almoravides must 
have treated Kumbi itself in the same 
way, and that the temples of the “idols” 
and the royal tumuli were razed to the 
ground and pillaged. No trace of the 
pre-Islamic civilization of Ghana now 
survives in the former capital of the 
Sarakole kings. Everything brought to 
light is Islamic in origin, the architecture 
being particularly reminiscent of that of 
the Arab-Berber caravan cities in southern 
Mauritania. 

But the ancient capital of Ghana has 
another claim to distinction: it was the 
cradle of the Negro-Islamic culture which 
flourished in the Sudan from the eighth 
century to our own day, bringing fame 
to centers such as Timbuktu and Djenné. 


Arab merchants and scholars from the 
Magrab attracted by the renown of the 
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land of gold, founded families at Ghana 
and elsewhere. Their descendants of mixed 
blood spread all over the Sudan, more 
especially in the big trading settlements, 
taking with them the Koran and Moslem 
civilization from the confines of Senegal 
to Chad. It is no accident that the founda- 
tion of all the great empires — Ghana, 
Mali, Songai, and the Hausa states — 
can be traced back to the Sarakoles and 
their near relations, the Malinkes, or that 
people of the same stock should have 
carried some semblance of the Islamic 
civilization of the Sudan into the very 
heart of the forests of the Bondoukou 
country, Ashanti and elsewhere, to which 
they were drawn by the gold trade. 
There is a direct, clear, and indisputable 


connection between Kumbi, Tichit, Oua- 
lata, and the other towns of Southern 
Mauritania. But there is also an undeni- 
able, though more distant and less obvious, 
connection between Kumbi and the Su 
danese “banco”-built towns — Timbuktu 
and Djenné in times past, Kayes, Bamako, 
and Mopti today. Their architecture is 
the same, though clumsier in appearance, 
since the building material is dried earth 
— ‘“banco.” And the deeply rooted Mos- 
lem culture of the inhabitants is also the 
same. 

This is the old and wondrous heritage 
bequeathed to the Sudanese by Ghana. 
Could anything do greater honor to the 
ancient city whose remains are gradually 
being brought to light by archeologists? 
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Sandals at the Mosque, by Kenneth 
Cragg. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by 
EUGENE A. NIDA 

Sandals at the Mosque is one of Ken- 
neth Cragg’s most readable and effective 
books. In his larger work The Call of the 
Minaret (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956) Cragg presented in well- 
documented detail the basic characteristics 
of Islam and something of the dynamic 
structure of its theological orientation. 
In this smaller and more “intimate” 
volume Cragg continues his exploration 
of Islam, but this time from the inside. 
as it were, for he wants the reader to 
appreciate fully the spiritual resources 
which animate and vitalize this movement, 
so poorly understood by Christendom and 
so defensive of its own monolithic soli- 
darity and rightness. 

Cragg begins his “Quest of Islam” in 
the first chapter by a visit to the Mosque 
and the hearing of a sermon which 
embraces the message of Islam in terms 
of “seeking refuge with God,” “asking 
for pardon,” “purifying of the intention 
of the worshiper,” and “recollection of 
God’s signs.” Through fasting and alms- 
giving the faithful must exhibit repent- 
ance, confession, struggle, and countering 
the foes of God until they desist and 
God is all, for in this goal lies the 
ultimate meaning of Islamic faith and 
community. But Islam faces two imme- 
diate internal crises, one the result of the 
traditional exclusion of women from a 
rightful place in religious life (the mosque 


is the haunt of men) and the other the 
deep inroads of secularism which with 
its contemporary scientific justification 
tends to alienate people from rigid con- 
formity to medieval practices. 


Kenneth Cragg introduces the second 
part of his book with the theme of “‘inter- 
religion,” the fact of different cultural 
and religious forces in the world today 
which make religious intercommunication 
not only inevitable but highly desirable 
and instructive. There is also the recogni- 
tion of inter-religion on the personal 
basis of common human behavior. Even 
nationalism, which has been given to the 
East by the West, produces a state in 
which the problems of inter-religion with- 
in the various Islamic states must be 
reckoned with. But Cragg goes deeper 
in his explorations of the concept of God 
in Islam and the place which the grace 
of God as revealed in the cross of Jesus 
Christ must have. In conclusion he insists 
that irrespective of national boundaries 
the truth of the Good News of God's 
redeeming love must be proclaimed in 
love. On page 139 he says, “The question 
becomes inescapably personal. All our 
effort after a ‘frontier theology,’ our hope 
to explore kinship of meaning between 
the gospel and the Quran, must terminate 
in the contagion of loving Christian per- 
sonality. The presence of the peace of 
God is the common society of men in 
whom it dwells and reconciles and rules.” 

Kenneth Cragg is always a thought- 
provoking writer, but in this small volume 
he seems to have come closer to effective 
interpersonal communication than ever 
before. 
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What is developing is a relatively well 
structured class system of five classes, of 
which the top two (the leadership classes 
called the “real upper class” and the 
“‘semi-upper class”) are a “diploma elite” 
(that is, they have a college degree) and 
the other three classes are the “supporting 
classes,” consisting of “the limited-success 
class,” “the working class,” and “the real 
lower class.” 


Vance Packard documents his case with 
popularly presented data full of human 
interest. This means that, although the 
facts are substantially the same as one can 
find in a number of sociological studies,! 
the manner of presentation is stimulating 
and very readable, making this book a 
significant best-seller for some time. 


Status Seekers treats a wide variety of 
problems, but those of perhaps most inter- 
est include problems of minority groups, 
the snob appeal of home location and 
construction, job prestige, behavior which 
tags one as belonging to a particular class, 
rigid patterns of friendship and associa- 
tion, educational “hierarchies,” and the 
class structure in Protestantism. 


Vance Packard focuses effectively on 
the class problem by pointing up the 
difficulties which certain minority peoples 
have in being accepted. This applies to 
Negroes, Catholic groups (e.g. Poles, 
Italians, and Portuguese in some of our 
eastern cities), Jews, and Spanish-speak- 
ing persons, either in our large cities or 
in the Southwest. These are the people 
for whom the class structure presents an 
appalling obstacle course. 


1 William Foote Whyte, Street Corner So- 
ciety (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943). Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
town: A Study in Comparative American 
Culture (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1929). 
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First there is the problem of “home 
and address.” The increasing tendency to 
plan housing developments for certain 
economic classes makes one’s address take 
on even more importance than it used to 
when homes of rather widely differing 
values might be found on the same street. 
Now, the very mention of an area may 
classify one’s income immediately. More- 
over, with the shift in economic standards 
of the lower classes, a car no longer has 
quite the same index value —a factory 
worker can buy a Cadillac if he is willing 
to scrimp enough for it—éinstead the 
home is the focus of “snob appeal.” 

A second index of class is the job one 
has, and though’ there have been some 
very important shifts away from earlier 
“white collar” standards, yet the prestige 
factor is an important one. Moreover, 
people generally have quite a “standard 


measurement” of prestige for various jobs 
——a scale which does not always fit the 
remuneration derived from the jobs, but 
which is certainly tied closely to it, for 
it is the salary which permits the home, 
education of children, membership in 
clubs, etc. 


The behavioral indices of class status 
are numerous and subtle, including drink- 
ing patterns (the upper classes frequent 
cocktail lounges and the lower classes the 
neighborhood tavern), eating habits (hard 
rolls for upper classes and soft rolls for 
lower classes), games and pastimes (danc- 
ing schools for the lower and middle 
classes, golf and tennis for the upper 
classes; bridge for upper classes and bingo 
for the lower), and vocabulary (upper 
class: wash, sofa, long dress, dinner jacket, 
rich, hello, what?, and I feel sick; with 
lower class: launder, davenport, formal 
gown, tuxedo, wealthy, pleased to meet 
you, pardon?, and I feel ill). 
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Friendship is likewise stratified, not 
only by geographical location of one’s 
home but by club, lodge, and church as- 
sociations. In fact many people believe 
that moving from one job to another in 
a company, especially an appreciable shift 
in the executive structure, means drop- 
ping old friends and trying to cultivate 
new ones —a pattern of life which is all 
too conspicuous in a suburban town like 
Greenwich, Connecticut, where this re- 
viewer happens to live. 


It is not strange, of course, that edu- 
cation also follows the pattern of class 
structure, especially in the eastern part 
of the United States where prestigeful 
private academies like Exeter, Groton, 
Andover, and Deerfield have for many 
years been America’s equivalent of the 
British “‘public schools.” In fact these 
academies are often more important status 
markers than the Ivy League schools such 
as Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, etc., 
for they tell a little more about one’s 
family fortune (the tuition is amazingly 
high and the entrance requirements are 
often snobbishly restrictive). 


Of course, Protestant churches are also 
part of this class structure and the social 
distance between a Pentecostal church 
and an Episcopal one is great. This dif- 
ference of social structure is well illus- 
trated by a joke which was going the 
rounds recently in which Methodists were 
described as Baptists who learned how 
to read, Presbyterians as Methodists who 
went to college, and Episcopalians as 
Presbyterians who inherited money. A 
similar story which adds a dynamic 
dimension to the problem describes this 
problem in terms of the various roles of 
the churches: the Pentecostals pick the 
man up out of the gutter, the Baptists 
wash him off, the Presbyterians educate 
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him, the Episcopalians introduce him to 
high society, the Pentecostals pick him 
up out of the gutter... and so the process 
repeats itself. 

A paragraph from page 202 is highly 
relevant: 

In this connection, Yale theologian 
H. Richard Niebuhr reminds us that 
Christianity began as a religion of 
the poor, of disinherited people such 
as fishermen, peasants, publicans, and 
outcasts who had been denied a stake 
in contemporary civilization. When- 
ever Christianity has become the reli- 
gion of the fortunate and cultured 
and has grown “philosophical, ab- 
stract, and ethically harmless in the 
process,” the lower strata of society 
find themselves religiously expatriated 
by a faith that neither meets their 
psychological needs nor sets forth an 
appealing ethical ideal. “The rise of 
new sects of Christianity,” Niebuhr 
explains, “to champion the uncom- 
promising ethics of Jesus and ‘to 
preach the gospel to the poor’ has 
again and again been the effective 
means of recalling Christendom to 
its mission.” 

Packard’s book can be a real help to 
the thoughtful Christian, for it will help 
him to see the phenomenon of class 
structure in a way in which he probably 
has not reckoned with it before. More- 
over, it does not take too much imagina- 
tion to realize that some of the very same 
problems of class structuring in religious 
life which we have in American Protes- 
tantism can be important deterrents to 
effective communication of the Good 
News in many areas abroad. All societies 
have varying amounts of social structur- 
ing and with this fact we must all deal. 
What is dangerous is our tendency to 
deny or ignore these basic elements in 
human society. 
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land of gold, founded families at Ghana 
and elsewhere. Their descendants of mixed 
blood spread all over the Sudan, more 
especially in the big trading settlements, 
taking with them the Koran and Moslem 
civilization from the confines of Senegal 
to Chad. It is no accident that the founda- 
tion of all the great empires — Ghana, 
Mali, Songai, and the Hausa states — 
can be traced back to the Sarakoles and 
their near relations, the Malinkes, or that 
people of the same stock should have 
carried some semblance of the Islamic 
civilization of the Sudan into the very 
heart of the forests of the Bondoukou 
country, Ashanti and elsewhere, to which 
they were drawn by the gold trade. 
There is a direct, clear, and indisputable 
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connection between Kumbi, Tichit, Oua- 
lata, and the other towns of Southern 
Mauritania. But there is also an undeni- 
able, though more distant and less obvious, 
connection between Kumbi and the Su 
danese “banco”-built towns — Timbuktu 
and Djenné in times past, Kayes, Bamako, 
and Mopti today. Their architecture is 
the same, though clumsier in appearance, 
since the building material is dried earth 
—‘“banco.” And the deeply rooted Mos- 
lem culture of the inhabitants is also the 
same. 

This is the old and wondrous heritage 
bequeathed to the Sudanese by Ghana. 
Could anything do greater honor to the 
ancient city whose remains are gradually 
being brought to light by archeologists? 
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Sandals at the Mosque, by Kenneth 
Cragg. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959, 160 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by 
EUGENE A. NIDA 

Sandals at the Mosque is one of Ken- 
neth Cragg’s most readable and effective 
books. In his larger work The Call of the 
Minaret (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956) Cragg presented in well- 
documented detail the basic characteristics 
of Islam and something of the dynamic 
structure of its theological orientation. 
In this smaller and more “intimate” 
volume Cragg continues his exploration 
of Islam, but this time from the inside. 
as it were, for he wants the reader to 
appreciate fully the spiritual resources 
which animate and vitalize this movement, 
so poorly understood by Christendom and 
so defensive of its own monolithic soli- 
darity and rightness. 

Cragg begins his “Quest of Islam” in 
the first chapter by a visit to the Mosque 
and the hearing of a sermon which 
embraces the message of Islam in terms 
of “seeking refuge with God,” “asking 
for pardon,” “purifying of the intention 
of the worshiper,” and “recollection of 
God’s signs.” Through fasting and alms- 
giving the faithful must exhibit repent- 
ance, confession, struggle, and countering 
the foes of God until they desist and 
God is all, for in this goal lies the 
ultimate meaning of Islamic faith and 
community. But Islam faces two imme- 
diate internal crises, one the result of the 
traditional exclusion of women from a 
rightful place in religious life (the mosque 


is the haunt of men) and the other the 
deep inroads of secularism which with 
its contemporary scientific justification 
tends to alienate people from rigid con- 
formity to medieval practices. 

Kenneth Cragg introduces the second 
part of his book with the theme of “inter- 
religion,” the fact of different cultural 
and religious forces in the world today 
which make religious intercommunication 
not only inevitable but highly desirable 
and instructive. There is also the recogni- 
tion of inter-religion on the personal 
basis of common human behavior. Even 
nationalism, which has been given to the 
East by the West, produces a state in 
which the problems of inter-religion with- 
in the various Islamic states must be 
reckoned with. But Cragg goes deeper 
in his explorations of the concept of God 
in Islam and the place which the grace 
of God as revealed in the cross of Jesus 
Christ must have. In conclusion he insists 
that irrespective of national boundaries 
the truth of the Good News of God's 
redeeming love must be proclaimed in 
love. On page 139 he says, “The question 
becomes inescapably personal. All our 
effort after a ‘frontier theology,’ our hope 
to explore kinship of meaning between 
the gospel and the Quran, must terminate 
in the contagion of loving Christian per- 
sonality. The presence of the peace of 
God is the common society of men in 
whom it dwells and reconciles and rules.” 


Kenneth Cragg is always a thought- 
provoking writer, but in this small volume 
he seems to have come closer to effective 
interpersonal communication than ever 
before. 
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Myth and Mythmaking, edited by 
Henry A. Murray. New York: 
George Braziller, 1960. 381 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by , 
EUGENE A. NIDA 

Myth and Mythmaking is an important 
hook because of its breadth of viewpoint, 
the competence of its contributors, and 
the useful summary of comtemporary 
opinion in a field which is attracting more 
and more interest from specialists and 
laymen alike. The seventeen chapters! of 
this book are contributed by different 
specialists, ranging from Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, the well-known anthropologist at 
Harvard, to Andrew Lytle, a contem- 
porary novelist, who gives an illuminat- 
ing account of his own techniques in 
novelistic mythmaking. 

Severe! chapters of this volume are of 
special interest to anthropologists and 
missionaries. Joseph Campbell’s introduc- 
tory chapter on “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Mythology” treats the entire 
range of types of myths as they emerge 
in significant periods and areas of the 
world. He deals effectively with certain 
contrasts between oriental and occidental 
mythology, while also trying to probe 
some of the important psychological fac- 
tors in mythmaking and preserving. Camp- 
bell rightly insists that we must not take 
myths literally nor must we dismiss them 
as mere priestly frauds, for in either case 
we miss the point. Myths are rather a 
means of creative communication, a kind 
of fresh, new, and spontaneous act. 

Clyde Kluckhohn’s chapter on “Recur- 
rent Themes in Myths and Mythmaking” 


1Ten chapters of this book originally ap- 
peared in Daedalus, Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 88, No. 2 
(Spring, 1959). 


May-June 
is a very instructive summary of the types 
of myths which the anthropologist tends 
to find throughout the world. In coopera- 
tion with Richard Moench, he analyzed 
numerous myths in fifty of Murdoch’s 
culture areas. The results of careful com- 
parison of myth types showed that the 
theme of the flood was to be found in 
thirty-four of the fifty mythologies, slay- 
ing of monsters in thirty-seven, incest in 
thirty-nine (though the types of incest 
differ considerably), sibling rivalry in 
thirty-two, castration in only four, and 
androgynous deities (deities that are both 
male and female at the same time) oc 
curred in seven cases. The Oedipus type 
of myth has been widely studied, but 
in many instances Kluckhohn is convinced 
that myths have been interpreted or 
classified as oedipal when they are really 
only very partially so, especially if one 
insists on the features of prophecy, murder 
of a father, and incest with a mother as 
being three integral elements of the story. 
Actually, many myths often called 
oedipal (and hence used as evidence to 
prove the widespread significance of the 
oedipal complex) are really ones which 
reflect intergenerational competition — the 
rivalry between young people and their 
parents—and hence are not really 
oedipal, in the more technical and psy- 
choanalytical sense of the term. Actually, 
the myth of the hero is far more wide: 
spread than the Oedipus story, and in 
fact the genuinely oedipal stories may in 
many instances be reckoned better as 
merely variations on the hero theme. 


Mircea Eliade, who has also written a 
very important book, Birth and Rebirth 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958) 
on initiation rites, contributes the third 
chapter of the book on “The Yearning 
for Paradise in Primitive Tradition,” an 
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important contribution to the theory of 
mythology and helpful for one who is 
interested in some aspects of ecstasy in 
shamanism. But Richard M. Dorson’s 
chapter on “Theories of Myth and the 
Folklorist” is a must, for it deals incisively 
with the various theories of myth inter- 
pretation, with the healthy result of 
debunking some of the more popular 
approaches (especially the psychoanalyti- 
cal) which attempt to interpret all my- 
thology from merely one viewpoint. 


Northrop Frye in “New Directions 
from Old” has some stimulating observa- 
tions as to the ways in which myths serve 
to give new directions to cultural change 
and how such myths have a profound 
effect upon people’s thinking and be- 
havior. Robert Lee Wolff in “The Three 
Romes: The Migration of an Ideology 
and the Making of an Autocrat” describes 
in considerable detail the development of 
the idea of “the third Rome” as worked 
out in contemporary Russian mythology, 
in which the Rome of Italy is regarded 
as the first, Constantinople as the second 
“Rome” (as the eastern capital of the 
empire), and finally Moscow as the third 
“Rome’*— even greater and more im- 
portant than the other two, but spiritually 
the descendant and autocratically the heir 
of divine right and absolute authority. 
This myth has undoubtedly been an im- 
portant factor in the authoritarian struc- 
ture of Russian life. 


Henry Hatfield presents a frightening 
chapter on “The Myth of Nazism,” show- 
ing how this myth developed in one of 
Europe’s most enlightened nations and 
how it succeeded in distorting truth to 
the point of being a contributing factor 
to Nazi defeat. The particularly evil 
effect of Wagner’s antisemitism and neo- 
paganism is carefully outlined. 
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Though this volume deals with my- 
thology in its broadest implications for 
Western man, it also shows by implica- 
tion some of the important elements of 
communication and self expression which 
underlie the constantly recurring elements 
of mythology. Some recent study which 
this reviewer made of early Quiche my- 
thology in Guatemala and its impact upon 
Roman Catholicism in the area? has pro- 
duced convincing evidence that mission- 
aries have been all too blind to the im- 
portance of indigenous mythology and 
almost equally unaware of the types of 
mythology which they themselves are 
creating. This volume of Myth and 
Mythmaking should be a useful corrective 
to our failures to understand the fuller 
implications of what we are doing. 


The Status Seekers, by Vance Packard. 
New York: David McKay Co. 1959. 
376 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by 


EUGENE A. NIDA 


The Status Seekers is an effective, 
popularly written book by a journalist 
who has obtained a good orientation in 
sociology. Its basic theme is the class 
structure of American life—an impor- 
tant concept which has been often denied 
by those who think that the Horatio Alger 
myth is as fully valid today as it was a 
century ago. The progress of the hard- 
working office boy from his job of dusting 
the book shelves to his place of distinction 
in the president’s chair is not so easy as 
it is sometimes made out to be. In fact 
the rapidly developing technology of our 
contemporary world almost closes the door 
to this type of spectacular rise — at least 
for most people. 


2 Eugene A. Nida, PA, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Jan. 
Feb. 1961), pp. 1-15. 
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What is developing is a relatively well 
structured class system of five classes, of 
which the top two (the leadership classes 
called the “real upper class” and the 
“semi-upper class”) are a “diploma elite” 
(that is, they have a college degree) and 
the other three classes are the “supporting 
classes,” consisting of “the limited-success 
class,” “the working class,” and “the real 
lower class.” 


Vance Packard documents his case with 
popularly presented data full of human 
interest. This means that, although the 
facts are substantially the same as one can 
find in a number of sociological studies,! 
the manner of presentation is stimulating 
and very readable, making this book a 
significant best-seller for some time. 


Status Seekers treats a wide variety of 
problems, but those of perhaps most inter- 
est include problems of minority groups, 
the snob appeal of home location and 
construction, job prestige, behavior which 
tags one as belonging to a particular class, 
rigid patterns of friendship and associa- 
tion, educational “hierarchies,” and the 
class structure in Protestantism. 


Vance Packard focuses effectively on 
the class problem by pointing up the 
difficulties which certain minority peoples 
have in being accepted. This applies to 
Negroes, Catholic groups (e.g. Poles, 
Italians, and Portuguese in some of our 
eastern cities), Jews, and Spanish-speak- 
ing persons, either in our large cities or 
in the Southwest. These are the people 
for whom the class structure presents an 
appalling obstacle course. 


1 William Foote Whyte, Street Corner So- 
ciety (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943). Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
town: A Study in Comparative American 
Culture (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1929). 


May-June 
First there is the problem of “home 
and address.” The increasing tendency to 
plan housing developments for certain 
economic classes makes one’s address take 
on even more importance than it used to 
when homes of rather widely differing 
values might be found on the same street. 
Now, the very mention of an area may 
classify one’s income immediately. More- 
over, with the shift in economic standards 
of the lower classes, a car no longer has 
quite the same index value —a factory 
worker can buy a Cadillac if he is willing 
to scrimp enough for it—#instead the 
home is the focus of “snob appeal.” 

A second index of class is the job one 
has, and though’ there have been some 
very important shifts away from earlier 
“white collar” standards, yet the prestige 
factor is an important one. Moreover, 
people generally have quite a “standard 


measurement” of prestige for various jobs 
~-a scale which does not always fit the 
remuneration derived from the jobs, but 
which is certainly tied closely to it, for 
it is the salary which permits the home, 
education of children, membership in 
clubs, etc. 


The behavioral indices of class status 
are numerous and subtle, including drink- 
ing patterns (the upper classes frequent 
cocktail lounges and the lower classes the 
neighborhood tavern), eating habits (hard 
rolls for upper classes and soft rolls for 
lower classes), games and pastimes (danc- 
ing schools for the lower and middle 
classes, golf and tennis for the upper 
classes; bridge for upper classes and bingo 
for the lower), and vocabulary (upper 
class: wash, sofa, long dress, dinner jacket, 
rich, hello, what?, and I feel sick; with 
lower class: launder, davenport, formal 
gown, tuxedo, wealthy, pleased to meet 
you, pardon?, and I feel ill).. 
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Friendship is likewise stratified, not 
only by geographical location of one’s 
home but by club, lodge, and church as- 
sociations. In fact many people believe 
that moving from one job to another in 
a company, especially an appreciable shift 
in the executive structure, means drop- 
ping old friends and trying to cultivate 
new ones —a pattern of life which is all 
too conspicuous in a suburban town like 
Greenwich, Connecticut, where this re- 
viewer happens to live. 


It is not strange, of course, that edu- 
cation also follows the pattern of class 
structure, especially in the eastern part 
of the United States where prestigeful 
private academies like Exeter, Groton, 
Andover, and Deerfield have for many 
years been America’s equivalent of the 
British “public schools.” In fact these 
academies are often more important status 
markers than the Ivy League schools such 
as Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, etc., 
for they tell a little more about one’s 
family fortune (the tuition is amazingly 
high and the entrance requirements are 
often snobbishly restrictive). 


Of course, Protestant churches are also 
part of this class structure and the social 
distance between a Pentecostal church 
and an Episcopal one is great. This dif- 
ference of social structure is well illus- 
trated by a joke which was going the 
rounds recently in which Methodists were 
described as Baptists who learned how 
to read, Presbyterians as Methodists who 
went to college, and Episcopalians as 
Presbyterians who inherited money. A 
similar story which adds a dynamic 
dimension to the problem describes this 
problem in terms of the various roles of 
the churches: the Pentecostals pick the 
man up out of the gutter, the Baptists 
wash him off, the Presbyterians educate 


him, the Episcopalians introduce him to 
high society, the Pentecostals pick him 
up out of the gutter... and so the process 
repeats itself. 

A paragraph from page 202 is highly 
relevant: 

In this connection, Yale theologian 
H. Richard Niebuhr reminds us that 
Christianity began as a religion of 
the poor, of disinherited people such 
as fishermen, peasants, publicans, and 
outcasts who had been denied a stake 
in contemporary civilization. When- 
ever Christianity has become the reli- 
gion of the fortunate and cultured 
and has grown “philosophical, ab- 
stract, and ethically harmless in the 
process,” the lower strata of society 
find themselves religiously expatriated 
by a faith that neither meets their 
psychological needs nor sets forth an 
appealing ethical ideal. “The rise of 
new sects of Christianity,” Niebuhr 
explains, “to champion the uncom- 
promising ethics of Jesus and ‘to 
preach the gospel to the poor’ has 
again and again been the effective 
means of recalling Christendom to 
its mission.” 

Packard’s book can be a real help to 
the thoughtful Christian, for it will help 
him to see the phenomenon of class 
structure in a way in which he probably 
has not reckoned with it before. More- 
over, it does not take too much imagina- 
tion to realize that some of the very same 
problems of class structuring in religious 
life which we have in American Protes- 
tantism can be important deterrents to 
effective communication of the Good 
News in many areas abroad. All societies 
have varying amounts of social structur- 
ing and with this fact we must all deal. 
What is dangerous is our tendency to 
deny or ignore these basic elements in 
human society. 
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The Tiwi of North Australia, by C. 
W. M. Hart and Arnold R. Pilling. 
118 pp. Being a Palauan, by H. G. 
Barnett, 87 pp. The Cheyennes: In- 
dians of the Great Plains, by E. 
Adamson Hoebel, 103 pp. Bunyoro: 
An African Kingdom, by John Beat- 
tie, 86 pp. Tepoztlan: Village in 
Mexico, by Oscar Lewis, 104 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1960. Each volume, paper $1.25. 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES E. DATES 


A series of ethnographic studies dealing 
with five diversified cultural groups, as 
listed above, makes up these Case Studies 
in Cultural Anthropology, edited by 
' George and Louise Spindler. The books 
are of handy size compared to standard 
large monographs, but yet they are com- 
prehensive enough so that one does not 
feel that he is being slighted on any per- 
tinent information: The material is not 
overly simplified, but this means of read- 
ing ethnographic literature is extremely 
enjoyable. All the studies are illustrated 
with map and photographs or drawings. 

The case studies are extremely well 
written with the emphasis on a close analy- 
sis of the culture change within the cul- 
ture. These analyses include a study of 
the culture before the introduction of the 
factors leading to change and then the 
effects upon the culture and the emerg- 
ing new way of life. 

The book on the Tiwi, an Australian 
aboriginal group, has an interesting dis- 
cussion concerning the disrupting effects 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
trying to force the indigenous peoples to 
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change their way of life. The entrance 
of the Dutch and English is also noted. 

Barnett has given great insight concern- 
ing Palauan society, an island group of 
the past and present in the West Pacific, 
especially into the great change brought 
about by successive domination by the 
Japanese, Germans, and Americans. Hoe- 
bel in The Cheyennes has vividly recreated 
and emphasized their way of life from 
1840 to 1960 but has not considered cul- 
ture change. Bunyoro is an extremely 
interesting case study as it deals with 
contemporary social relations within a 
complex and changing East African so 
ciety. Tepoztlan tells the story of a Mex- 
ican village consisting of a peasant so 
ciety. It has been studied with a view 
towards cultural change from the tenth 
century A.D. to the present, although 
focusing mainly on present day life and 
the change that Tepoztlan is now under- 
going. 

These ethnologies can be very useful 
to the missionary or prospective mission 
ary, as the missionary himself is a factor 
in modifying culture. Whereas these five 
case studies do use anthropological ter- 
minology in dealing with this cultural 
material, the reader does not become lost 
in the ethnologist’s detailed field notes. 
Yet they offer a picture of the original 
culture and the changes which have taken 
place and are taking place. 

Written by outstanding authorities in 
each region, these also provide model eth- 
nographies for classroom use. 





Charles E. Dates is a pre-enrolled 
student in the Jaffray School of Mis- 
sions. 





